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A Book 
About 


California 


| F vou have any idea of going to California, 





either now or at some time in the future, 
write fora copy ol «<The Golden State.’’ 
It is an 80-page booklet, beautifully illustrated, 


and will be ready for distribution early in 
December. ‘Ten of the illustrations—ot the \ 
old Missions—are in color. The book is entertainingly written, but it makes no No roads too rough or uneven for the Olds- +) 
pretensions to being <‘literary.’’ It gives the facts. It tells where you ought mobile. Its strong construction and simple F y 
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to go, what vou ought to see, and what it costs. Two chapters —<‘Sugges- 


RO iE SR aR SE fal mechanism are built to undergo the most severe 


usage. Its easy, cushioned frame affords perfect 
comfort to its occupants at all times. 
Embodying the latest improvements that our long 
experience has suggested, the Oldsmobile is today, i 
in all seasons and all roads, “the best thing on f 


wheels.” t 


Advantage’’— are intended particularly for those who have never been to 
California, who would like to go, but who do not know just how to go about 


After you have read ‘*The Golden State’’ vou will understand why a 











hundred thousand people, more or less, go to California every year, and why 
nine-tenths of them intend going again. 

«<The Golden State’’ also describes The Golden State Limited, the hand- 
somest train that crosses the continent, as well as the E] Paso Short Line, over 
which it runs on its way to the Pacific. 

Use the accompanying coupon, enclose six cents in stamps, and book will ; 
; For stormy weather, the Oldsmobile can be fitted with a waterproof 


go forward without delay. 
top and apron that provides perfect protection for the occupants and 





JOHN SEBASTIAN, P. T. M. Rock Island System, Chicago: the operating levers. 


Enclosed find six cents in stamps, for which please send 
me one copy of ‘‘The Golden State.’’ 


Selling agencies in all the large cities, or write 
for full information to Dept. R. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Name 


Street and Number 








City and State 
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OR cash with order or C.O.D. we 
will send express prepaid, either ot 
these $38.00 diamond rings for $34.50. 

Each diamond is guaranteed, pure white, 
perfect in cut and polish, full of fire, very bril- 








liant and absolutely without flaw. We offer them 
as the best value on the market. We 
send your choice for approval without expense 
to vou. Compare them, if not better than vou 


can buy elsewhere for the price return at our ex- 
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pense—money promptly refunded. Be sure to 





state style of mounting and size wanted. This 

offer positively withdrawn Christmas 

day. 

If you desire credit, the price 
is $38.00 


Terms $7.60 cash and $3.80 
a month 
Our Christmas book, showing the 
“400 eg A a west desig hoy 
SUGGESTIONS — me ar ) and co 
FOR GIFTS” | mailed free this 1 
FREE dobar va 


GEO. E. MARSHALL 
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P matter what * 

F your appetite J 
' may be you can } 
always eat with4 
‘relish a dish of 

















P For omits at lunch, 
or as a dinner desvvert, 7 | 
it is perfectly delicious. 4 
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Dept. 11, State Streei, Chicago 


W.S. Hyver, J 
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Honor, Riches and Long Life! 


What Young Man but desires them and dreams that great success will attend his efforts and crown his 


later years with good fortune P 

Yet frequently, in the haste to become rich, he overlooks methods of acquiring a competence which are 
sure—though to his impatience they may seem slow. 

Often he reaches thirty or thirty-five with practically nothing laid by. Then he finds it hard to econ- 
omizé ; his expenditures have been gradually increasing and he has not acquired the habit of saving! 


The Advantages of Endowment Life Insurance 


are, that taken out early in Life it furnishes an un- | You can commence with an amount from $1,000 
up, and increase it as your circumstances warrant. 
equalled method of saving, and enables you, in fact According to accurate statistics, of those who 
almost compels you, to save money regularly. take out Endowment Policies, 
At ‘ ® * y 
acc’, 80% Survive the Payment Period of 20 Years. 

You are likely to live to enjoy the results of When the time comes for settlement you have 
your own financial foresight and can be certain of | your choice of a number of different methods, 
full returns upon the money invested! including Payment of 


CASH—consisting of the amount of your policy with dividends added, or 
LIFE INSURANCE—FULLY PAID UP, or . 
A YEARLY INCOME —for a series of years, or for LIFE if you prefer it. 


If during the payment period, anything happens to defer your payments or render it impossible to con- 
tinue them, your interests are fully protected by 


Grace Period, Cash Loans, Paid-Up and Extended Insurance, Cash Values 


and other privileges. Should you not survive the Endowment period the amount of the Policy is paid at 
once to your Beneficiary or Estate. There are 


Over One [lillion Endowment Policies in Force in this Country 


Representing Ultimate Accumulations of 


Over Two Billion Dollars 


Wouldn’t you like to join this VAST ARIMMY OF MONEY SAVERS? The Most Progressive, Enterpris- 
ing, Farsighted and Successful Young Men of America are included in its ranks. 
FALL IN LINE. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


has some things to say about Endowment Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


“HAS THE y a Insurance Company 
STRENGTHOF °° of America 
, GIBRALTAR 


Without committing 


IN F. , Pres’t 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres For $ Age 


Be BE jot y Home Office, Name 
: NEWARK, N. J. 
Address 








Fill in the attached Coupon and send it in. It costs Fill 

nothing and it may be the means of starting you on in this 

the road which leads to fortune. slip and 
send to 


The Prudential 


Newark, N. J. 


self to any action, I shall be 
glad to receive free, particulars 
and rates of Endowment Policies. 


ES aOR ME a Dept. Y 
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From 
66 M a n 99 
To 
Manager 










How 
Young Men 
Are Lifted To 
High Positions 


by the I. C. S. system of training by mail, is told in our 
Book ‘1001 Stories of Success.’’ It tells how clerks, 
mechanics, farmer boys, apprentices and workmen of all 
kinds have been lifted from the lowest round of the 
er Or MOGMINRS BN ono cnnwcdcoscscns, -.+cccckeeeeee 
nearly every trade and pro- International Correspondence Schools 
fession bythehelping hand ; ,,.,_,B0" 198 SCRANTON. Pa 
of the I. C. S. If you ; ste anethichT have tated Xo 
would like to have the book : —. 

Free—if you would like | 

to learn how you can im- | eam iia 
prove your own salary and | - 
position at small expense, | 
without leaving home or | 
josing time, cut out, 
































er 
Dresser 


eyor 
Mining Engineer 
ary Engineer : 
-Architect ' with Edison 


Textile Designer \ phonograph 
Metallu Law 








Name— 


fill in and mail Z 
This Coupon. { 


Street and No. 













BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal 
Waters” and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia 
Tablets” in Brighi’s Disease, Calculli, 
Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 


Dr. |. N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and 
Diseases of Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in Marion Sims 
College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President of American Medical Association, 
eéc., in an article in Medical Mirror, says: ‘* While being the most effective of 
the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior to emergency solutions 
of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an exceedingly 
strong one.”’ 

E. H. Pratt, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Professor of Orificial Surgery to the 
Chicago Homeopathic Medical College, and Attending Surgeon to Cook County 
Hospital, says: ‘For a very valuable ther- 
many years I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER apeutic resource. It 
has proved especially efficacious in Rheumatism, Gout, and Affections of the 
Kidney and Bladder generally, including Bright’s Disease.’’ 

Dr. William Doughty, /ormer Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Medical Coliege of Georgia, Augusta: 

66 is the only reliable treatment known to 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER me for the permanent relief of gravel, 
and the antecedent conditions that determine it.’’ 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, recently Health Officer of New York City: 

with great benefit in Bright’s 


‘i have 
prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER disease of the Kidneys.’’ 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER aan sale by Grocers and Druggists gen- 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address, 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 























CORNISH 








PIANOS AND 
ORGANS 


Write for OUR SOUVENIR CATA- OT 
LOGUE containing a full descrip- 
tion of all the different styles 
of Cornish Pianos and Organs. iy eg 
Our catalogue is our only solicitor; no agent or dealer ff 
will worry you ; you can see exactly what we have for 

sale and every instrument is marked in plain figures 

at lowest factory cost; no humbug about prices; you 

will see just what a Cornish Piano or Organ will cost 

you for Cash or Credit and we have a scale to suit all 

pockets and any circumstances. 

For fifty years the people have bought Cornish 
Pianos and Organs and we have 
over a Quarter of a Million satis- 
fied customers 

Elegant Embossed 
Miniatures Free 

To all intending purchasers mentioning this pert- 
odicad we willsend with our catalogue a set of minia- 
tures which accurately reproduce the actual appear- 
ance of some of our most popular pianos and organs. 
They will prove of the greatest assistance in making 
aselection. They are sent FREE—CHARGES PAID. 

The Cornish American Pianos and Organs are built 
and sold upon honor. They are distinct and different 
from every other make; their unique construction is 
protected by numerous patents which cannot be used 
in any other instrument. You can pay a higher price 
but it will be for embellishments, oinamentation, not 
Jor tonal quality; and tone, and tone only, gives an 
instrument value. 

You advance no money. You shoulder no risk. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

After one year’s trial if you find piano or organ not as 
represented, return it at our expense and we will not 
only refund all money paid us but add interest at 6 per 
cent. We sell for Cash or Easy Payments at Factory 
Cost; you only pay one small profit and you can’t buy a 
Genuine Cornish Piano or Organ anywhere but direct 
from our Factories. Send for Catalogue and Minia- 
tures To-day. 


CORNISH CO., Washington, N. J. 




















Winter Cruises 
lo the 


WCoAULNAICS 


BY THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
An Unparalleled Opportunity 


is offered to visit, under the most favorable 
conditions, the principal Islands in the West 
Indies. A stop at NASSAU will also be made. 


The specially constructed, magnificent, new twin screw cruising Steamer 


Prinzessin Victoria Luise 
leaves New York on January gth, 1904, on the First Cruise. 


ITINERARY: New York to St. Thomas, San Juan (Porto Rico), St. Pierre (Marti- 
nique), Port of Spain and La Brea (Trinidad), Curacao, Kingston (Jamaica), Santiago 
and Havana (Cuba), Nassau, N. P., and so to New York, reaching here Feb. 3, 1904. 
A total distance of 5465 miles, occupying 25 days. 
Price only $6 per day including berth and meals 
Number of passengers limited to 200 

Second Cruise Leaves New York Third Cruise Leaves New York 

February 6th, 1904, and includes March 8th, 1904, and includes 

Venezuela. Bermuda. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 35-37 Broadway, NEW YORK 
159 Randolph St., Chicago 1229 Walnut St., Phila. 





























Banking by Mail 


An absolutely safe and convenient method of 
laying aside a portion of your earn.ngs regularly 
and making it earn for you. 

Put your money in our Big, Strong, Savings 
Bank. We pay 


4% INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually on any amount from 
one dollar up. Better than Stocks and Bonds. 
Our bank is one of the largest and strongest 
in the country. 
Write for Booklet “I,” “Banking by Mail.” 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL, $1,500,000 
Cleveland, Ohio 
“The City of Banks” 











































Simply 
Send a Postal 


and ask us to mail you our new illustrated stove 
catalogue, and we will forward postpaid our 
complete catalogue of stoves and ranges, which 
illustrates and describes everything in the 
stove line for cooking and heating worthy of 
your consideration—all at prices decidedly low. 
We sell only the best grades, avoiding the very 
cheapest. If you want an honestly made stove 
you cannot afford to place your order until you 
have seen our stove catalogue. A postal card 


will bring it. 
2 is our 
price for 
$ a good stove 
with a 9%- 
inch firepot. It 


is a much bet- 
ter stove than some 
firms sell ata higher 
price, but if you want 
the best send for our 
stove catalogue and 
read about our 
famous Home Oak 
stoves. The illus- 
tration shows our 
well known Home 
Oak stove; a very 
powerful heater 
made of No. 18 
gauge cold rolled 
steel and finish- 
ed with artistic 
nickelplated 
trimmings. Itis 
43 inches high, 
9% inches 
round and 
weighs 63 
poun ds. 
4.53 buys 
larger size 
wei _ 
75 1 









































is the price of the most pop= 
ular size of the Home Oak 
$ 87 stove. 48 inches high,13% 
inches round,13% inch fire- 
pot, weight 108 pounds, The Home 
Qak stoves are the best, not the 

cheapest, and are fully guaranteed, 
Air-tight heater made better 
than others on the market and 
cheapest at our price. Wedo not 
sell the cheapest that we can 
make. This air- 
tight heater at 
$1.14 is a better 
bargain than 
others at 95 cents 
up. It pays to buy 


the best. 
88 


for an 
hon- 


kerosene oil 
heater. Other 
styles, £- 35, 
$3.68, 


80, 
$7.00 aa 
$7.35. 4 


Don’t waste your money by purchasing a 
cheap stove. Getan honestly made one even 
if does cost a trifle more. Our stoves are all 
honestly made and sold at remarkably low 
prices. Our free stove catalogue describes 
our handsome base burners, also a score of 
other styles—all good, all low priced. You can- 
not afford to buy until you have heard from us. 
Simply write a postal card and ask for stove 
catalogue. We will send it promptly. Address 


MONTGOMERY WARD£&-CO. 


{L Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Streets 
———m—mms CHIGAGO 
A 20TH 
LAMEKILLER sz 
MARVEL 


10c & rte a Sample sent postpaid, enough to make three 
, curtains, mattings, etc., absolutely 
Harmless to finest fabrics. 
I dry or liquid f« uts out fire instanter. Newest thing out. 
Agents make quick money. Write to-day. 
SAFETY MFG. CO., Dept. Q, BALTIMORE, MD. 














And be independent. Write tor 
booklet. Continual employment 





[QI OF SM 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 


New York, 416-424 West 13th Street London, 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and 
The International News Co., 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. 





Copyright 1903 by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered at the New York Post-Uffice as Second-Class Matter 


$5.20 per Year 





Vol. XXXII No. 10 10 Cents per Copy 
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My New York, Saturday, December 5, 1903 








CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
CONTENTS 


Cover Design ‘ ; . Drawn by F. X. Leyendecker Pag 
Another Get-Rich- Quick Swindle. Frontispiece . ; 

Drawn by Charles Dana Gibson if 

8-9 


Editorials : 
“The Arkansaw Traveller” 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 


r Drawn by A. B. Frost 10 
Story . . A. Conan Doyle 11 

I11.—The Adventure of the Dancing Men Illustrated by F. D. Steele 
“There’s Many a Slip — ” : Drawn by E. W. Kemble 15 

The Correspondence Between Noah and Sophie Isabelle. Story . 
Guy Wetmore Carryl 16 
Owen Oliver 17 
- 5 18 





Illustrated by Harrison Fisher 
In His Private Capacity. Story ; ‘ 
There was a Baby born in Bethlehem. Poem 
Decoration by Herman Heyer 
Diffy Daffy Dialogues. I-11 . : Bert Leston Taylor 19 
Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 
Poem . : 
Decoration by Edward Penfield 
Serial Story. Chaps. I—III . Winston Churchill 21 
Illustrations by Dan Smith 
The Old Days. Poem ‘ ‘ James Whitcomb Riley 23 
Decors ation by Charles A. Winter 
The Fight for the Water Hole . 
Double-Page Painting in slate by Frederic Remington 24-25 
A Corner in Curls. Poem Oliver Herford 2 
With Sineceations by the Author 
Christmas Roses. Poem Clinton Scollard 


A Circus Minimus. Carolyn Wells 20 


The Borderland. 

















Intimate Anecdotes of Famous Men 
Illustrated by Herman Heyer 


Transmigration. Poem - : — Hunt Brisbane 
True Stories of To-day 












































for women of integrity. Gray 
Cc 14 Elm St., St. Louis, Mo. 











THE RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIORITY 
LEADS THE PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER TO CHEERFULLY PAY THE 
SOMEWHAT HIGHER PRICE ASKED for THESE FAMOUS INSTRUMENTS 











Exquisite Tone and Highest Quality of Workmanship and Finish 
CHICKERING & SONS 


794 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
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SIZE: 5f 1¢ in. long; 5 ft. ‘wide. 


eon & Pond 
PIANOS 


The Small Grand 


We call the attention of those interested in small 
grands, for which the demand is so rapidly increas- 
ing, to our latest model, illustrated above. Taking 
up the smallest possible space, the mechanical and 
musical results obtained are most satisfactory. The 
tone in its purity, musical quality and volume so 
closely resembles that of the large grands as to create 
surprise and delight. By a peculiar arrangement of 
stringing as long wires and as large a sound-board 
are obtained as have heretofore ta used in much 
larger grands. From experience and comparison 
with other first-class makes we are justified in ‘claith 
ing tune-staying qualities not found in ‘any other 
grands, 

May we send ‘our latest catalogue, fully picturing 
and describing our beautiful Grands and Uprights, 


HOW TO BUY 


If no dealer near you sells them, we can supply yor 
from Boston. An order entrusted to us will b 
with the nicest discrimination in regard to 
perfection of action and beauty of case fini 
be exercised were the piano to be for the pe é 
one of our officers. The wisdom of this care on ou 
is obvious when we willingly ship the piano subject 
approval, not asking that it be accepted unless it prov 
entirely satisfactory. We sell on time payments (in 
most remote village or city in the United States a 
and safely as if you lived in Boston), requiring 
cash remittance at time of purchase, and balance i: 
or 36 equal monthly payments. Old pianos taken 1 
exchange. A personal letter with list of cash and tine 
prices if you will write. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY 
137 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 


Dress 


Heath | Free 


If you want to be free from colds and 
coughs and protected from damp and 
wintry weather, send for the book 
“DRESS FOR HEALTH.” It ie full 
of suggestions on hygienic dreasing 
for winter, and it will be sent /ree to 
any address, together with a hand- 
some and useful desk souvenir. 


DRUEDING BROS. CO. 
429 Master Street, Philadelphia. 4 










































Ralston Steam Washer boes ti 
GiStON Stam Waser Does it 
washes clean in from 8 to 20 minutes without 
wash board or soaking. Washes anything from 
rug to delicate laces. If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you, enclose money order for $5.00 and 


we will ship prepaid to any poir 
Money back if you want it. 
plication. Ref. Commonwealth 


RALSTON MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 









R-I°P-A‘N‘S Tabules 
Doctors find 
A good prescription 
For mankind 
The 5-cent packet is enough for usual occasions. The 


family bottle (60 cents) contains a supply for a year 
All druggists sell them. 





Earn$251075A WEEK 





BE ACUSTOM CLOTHING CUTTER 
We can teach you by mail successfully. 
Our system is simple and perfect. Send 
for free prospectus. ih it now. 

We sell blocks and special patte to practical cutters. 


ROCHESTER CUTTING INSTITUTE, Rochester, N. Y. 

















POULTRY PA PER, illust’d, 64 pages, 


25 cents per year. 4 months 
trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers, Book 
alone 10cents. CATALOGUE of poultry books 
free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse. N. Y. 











: ey terpieces, 
| LADIES EXCHANGE, a 8, D34 Morroe Street, Chicago 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 








Broader in scope than 
anything heretofore attained 
in pocKet photography. 


Ghe New 3A 
Folding Pocket 


KODAKS 


Pneumatic release automatic shutter with iris diaphragm stops, high speed 
rectilinear lens, rising, falling and sliding front, combined reversible finder and 





spirit level, tripod socKets for vertical and horizontal exposures. An instru: 
ment that provides, in pocKet form, every detail of the equipment required by 
those who Know photography best. Loads in daylight for 2, 4, 6 or 10 
exposures as desired. 


Pictures, 3% x 5% inches. 


Price, $20.00. 


“Kodakery” means photography with the bother 
left out, means daylight development, fewer chemicals, 


better pictures. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





Ask your dealer or write us for Rochester N. Y 


It slips readily into a top-coat pocket. booklet of Christmas Kodaks. 
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CHRISTMAS 


A GOOD LOSER 
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HOUGH CHRISTMAS COMES EACH YEAR, it means 
too much ever to be stale. In religion, it celebrates the best 
part of the Christian faith, a new joy that came into the 


As a holiday, it is the season of expansion, gener- 
Cold reason would say that the 


world. 
osity, leading others’ lives. 
best time for making gifts was when necessity called, opportunity in- 
vited, or impulse urged, but Christmas throws reason to the winds 
and opens the arms of faith and profusion once each year. The 
shops are loaded with grotesque and useless toys,—useless, save to 
give little human beings joy. Many a poor soul pinches for the sake 
of donating some guerdon of its love, and is, perhaps, the better for 
“Wear this for me,”—no words mean more, and of all 
gifts, as the American genius said, the best is a portion 
of thyself. “Therefore, the poet brings his poem; the 
shepherd, his lamb; the farmer, corn; the miner, a gem; 
the sailor, coral and shells; the painter, his picture; the girl, a hand- 
kerchief of her own painting.” Alas for us, who can give only what 
we buy; and yet even that carries our emotion, for it is chosen lov- 
ingly. Certainly the principle of the widow’s mite holds true in Christ- 
mas giving as in charity, for all depends upon what it means to the 
giver. Who has not been moved by receiving the tribute of a child, 
—a bit of paper, tooth, or curl—comic or pathetic.—in a way that 
he could be touched by no carelessly choosing Creesus? So no wagon- 
load of city roses can carry the perfume of the heart as it is borne 
by the blossoms which the giver’s hand has culled or his slender 
purse has shrunk to buy. Christmas, the season of giving and re- 
joicing, helps us all to part of the spirit after which the day is named: 
the child with his joy, the rest of us with charity and the love of 
How few are a hundred Christmases in one life! 


the sacrifice. 


man. 


HE SEASON COMES when water freezes fantastically on our 
window-panes, when snow descends in fairy lightness toward 
the earth, when icicles glisten in the sun, when a new set of beauties 
follow those that we must leave behind: 
“All nature feels the renovating force 
Of winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen. The frost-contracted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul, 
And gathers vigor for the coming year.” 


Every season has its separate vitality and charm. None need be 
to the contemplative mind sadder or happier than another. As for 
winter, he is to the philosopher, as to Lowell, “a thoroughly honest 
fellow, with no nonsense in him, and tolerating none in 
you, which is a great comfort in the long run.” With 
bracing air, and clear, cold days, winter is the season of 
the sterner or more strenuous mood, among those who are protected 
from its roughness. Only to the poor is it the time of dread and 
suffering. ‘Fo thotisands upon thousands, to millions, it is terrible. 
Among the compassionate it is the time when charity is most active, 
but no charity can warm the multitudes who shiver in our northern 
slums. No greater scene exists in art than that stupendous winter 
storm in “Lear,” that “naughty night to swim in,” where the old 
king, pelted by the elements, feels at last what wretches feel, and 
remembers those whose houseless heads and unfed sides are defence- 
less against the tyranny of nature. 


NTER 


N THE YEAR when stocks went up, up, up, and even the bub- 

bles held their shapes and hues, there were daily stories of tips 
that brought fortunes and waiters and chambermaids who got sud- 
denly rich by lucky speculation. There have not been so many tales 
of sudden fortunes lost since stocks fell down and bubbles were dis- 
sipated, though doubtless there have been an ample production of 
facts to base them on. Mavbe it is because sad stories are not as 
much in demand as gay ones, or perhaps it is that the average man 
inclines to hide his griefs, however he may noise his joys 
abroad. But not all the stories of loss are dismal. There 
are many good losers who take bad fortune as_philo- 
sophically as good, and who, once the shock of disaster has worn off, 
take a humorotis view of their own reverses. Better still, there are 
some losers whose thought is so little for themselves that they are 
able to gather veritable figs of the thistles that are served up to 
them. One such person, it would seem, is Dr. Filbert of Phila- 
delphia, who was a very heavy loser by the collapse of the Asphalt 
Trust. He is a man advanced in vears, who has been both rich and 
generous. He made his money in the asphalt business, and had 
iearned to believe in that business as a gainful industry. When the 





\sphalt Trust was formed, he believed in that, and, thinking its se- 
curities were more than commonly good to have, he not only put a 
great deal of his own money into them, but heartily recommended 
them to many of his friends whose means were small. Accordingly, 
they put their savings into asphalt while the pitch was still hot, and 
when the collapse came their investments were swallowed up. That 
did not suit Dr. Filbert. He had lost a million and a half himself, 
but he had something left. But the thought that, with intentions 
however benevolent, he had led his confiding friends to lose what 
they could ill spare, was painful to him. Consulting with his chil- 
dren, and, getting their moral support, he drew half a million dollars 
and went around and made good in cash the losses which the poor 
people of his acquaintance had incurred by taking his advice. That 
is the story about Dr. Filbert of Philadelphia: and it is such a con- 
soling story, and such good Christmas reading, that we hope every 
word of it is true. 


HAT CHILDREN REALLY LIKE in pictures is what they 

like in books. They prefer a chromo to a painting by Whistler, 
not because it is worse art, but because it is a better story. A friend 
of ours, an artist, devoted to his children, fills their nursery with 
chromos because he does not wish them to be bored with what is 
meaningless to them, or taught to admire art as pedants, without en- 
jovment. A little care, however, especially in these days of colored 
photographs, will procure the children what they like in forms that 
are not without merit. They are pretty sure to like the comic sup- 
plements of Sunday papers: but not less likely to enjoy, in the original 
or in reproduction, a good painting which tells a story or 
shows a situation within their experience. Hence the wide 
acceptance, among simple people and children, of prints 
from Raphael. The Sistine Madonna pleases them as much as a 
Madonna by Bouguereau or Bodenhausen, as in books no worthless 
volume written down to them could give greater interest than ‘Alice 
in Wonderland,” “Through the Looking-Glass,” “Gulliver,” ‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “Tom Sawyer,” or Kipling’s Jungle Books; and, most 
parents would be surprised to see how early Shakespeare’s principal 
tragedies, and plot comedies, like “The Merchant of Venice,” come into 
the child’s comprehension and approval,—as early as Scott and Dick- 
ens. An intelligent person, who is as closely interested in a child’s 
mind as in his own business or her own dresses, will find it possible to 
feed the natural, youthful tastes with really good books and pictures, 
and yet without any forcing. 
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OSPITAL METHODS ARE ADOPTED more each year in the 

private treatment of babies,—the methods, that is to say, of the 
superior modern hospital, conducted under the best medical supervision. 
The cradle is doomed, and all its rocking memories. The child lies 
upon its bed, and is not picked up and carried about the room even 
when it yells. Visitors and relatives are no longer encouraged to 
pound it in the ribs, pinch its chin, or transfer microbes to its lips. 
This strictness is laughed at by ribald outsiders and resented by relics 
of the old regime, which, like every other fossil, is attributed to na- 
ture, no doubt with justice, but without much relevance. Actually, 
this intelligent treatment of infancy is doing much to 
check nervousness in our children, to protect them from : 
bad and needless exactions, and to make them 
self-reliant. Labvhood, indeed, is the best conducted age at present. 
When the child grows older it meets undoubted loss in the substitution 
of nurse’s for mother’s care, a tendency encouraged by the new activi- 
ties of women and bv city life. At the beginning, however, in the 
first weeks and months of his existence, when change and develop- 
ment are more rapid than at any other period, the human being has 
never had such decent treatment as it is the happy fashion to be- 
He is treated for his own welfare instead of 
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habits 


stow upon him now. 
for the amusement of his friends. 


LIFAH DOWIE’S SON has grown almost as famous by never 
being kissed by woman as Lieutenant Hobson became by being 
Usually, however, men are not so much consid- 
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kissed too much. 
ered, when this topic is studied or discussed, as women are. 
women who recover, in breach of promise actions, on the basis of 
caresses wasted, and it was a woman for whom a Supreme Court has 
just decided that $2.38 per kiss was not an exorbiiant price for the 
jury to allow. The legal aspect of this habit se ns to be uncom- 
monly in the air at present, and a British paper has been to the trouble 


of going back three-quarters of a century ‘or some unfamiliar law 
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upon the subject. In the year 1837, the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession, Thomas Sutherland brought an action against Miss Caro- 
line Neuton for having bitten a piece out of his nose when he at- 
tempted to kiss her, he maintaining that it was in joke. The judge 
held that he tried to kiss her in earnest, and laid it down as a defi- 
nite ruling that “when a man kisses a woman against her will she is 
fully entitled to bite his nose, if she pleases.” This opinion has never 
been overruled. That it would be followed in a higher court is prob- 
able, but how the law would be affected by the presence 
of the litigants beneath a spray of mistletoe could not 
confidently be surmised. Probably the court would act 
upon what it imagined were the intentions of the parties. The bur 
den of proof would certainly be upon the woman to show that she 
had no possible suspicion that any mistletoe was in the neighborhood, 
for if she intentionally created even the slightest temptation, no rea- 
sonable court would hold her entitled to bite a piece out of the nose 
of the man whose rash conclusions were by her encouraged. Like any 
other person, a woman who stands beneath a spray of mistletoe is pre- 
sumed to intend the reasonable and probable consequences of her act. 
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HAT CONSTITUTES A KISS has never been judicially in- 

terpreted. One dictionary defines it as “a pressure of the 
mouth against the body,” whereupon an objector wisely remarks that 
equal adequacy would be shown by definiug a painting as a pressure 
of paint against the canvas. Yet so loose a meaning seems required 
to cover all varieties, a few being those bestowed upon Elijah by his 
bearded son, those given to the new-born baby of a friend, those 
which women enemies plant under each other’s ears, and those which 
Romeo gave to Juliet. The Romans got partly around the difficulty 
by emploving three separate words. Any definition which would fit 
the perfunctory contact of two faces would name but 
feebly the kind described by Venus in one of Shake- 
speare’s poems, or the kind fondly described by Byron as 
a “heart-quake.” Shakespeare tells us of one man whose kissing was 
“as full of sanctity as the touch of holy bread,” but in imaginative litera- 
ture, as in life, that is among the rarer kinds. Just two nations upon 
the earth, the Japanese and the people of the South Sea Islands, are 
without this mode of expression, and with modern closeness of com- 
munication and the quickness of Japan the number will speedily be 
reduced to one, and ultimately to none. Nations of all sorts, through 
years that run back beyond the guess of history, have found this a 
satisfactory mode of expressing interest; and the Japanese will fol- 
low in the wake of “The Darling of the Gods,” even if, like her, 
they find the manceuvre as hard to define or interpret as it is easy to 
perform, 


WOMAN JUST A HUNDRED YEARS OLD, who died the 
other day, gave another of those frequent opportunities for re- 
minding us how brief is the span of modern times—the times of the 
diffusion of intelligence and comfort and aspiration. The poets may 
sing, the romancers may dream, the classicists may contrast these sor- 
did times with the glories of the day that was. But the plain, mate- 
rial tale of a long lifetime’s span of science puts them all down. No 
wonder the man of the past lifted his eyes more frequently to the hazy 
star-depths—if he did. There lay his only hope; the present, his en- 
vironment, was dismal at best, despairing at worst. And his few 
joys made him ecstatic. If we saw the sun only once a 





PROGRESS year for a few hours, what a stir we should make about 


it! In New York, where there are more beautiful days 
and fewer disagreeable ones than in any other great city of the world 
—by the indisputable showing of the weather records—there is more 
wailing and whining over a spell of disagreeable weather than there 
is in British Columbia, where people slop around in rain, sleet, snow, 
and fog almost all the time. There is strong reason to suspect that 
the world has improved in the last few years far faster than its in- 
habitants. They seem to be somewhat like a crowd of workmen who 
have built themselves a palace, and have moved in before they had 
learned how to live in a palace. We still keep on fighting savagely 
for food, clothing, and shelter as our forefathers did—without their 
valid excuse that there wasn’t enough to go round. 


k IS THE HABIT. TO SAY that. in its love-making, the world 
wags on uncha.tted, in spite of all the talk about the sexes eying 
each the other withancreasing deliberateness and discrimination. But 
is this true? Is it not,on the contrary, an established fact that those 
\mericans who have been! subjected to the enlightening influences of 

















American civilization long enough to be influenced, are, as a mass, 
less eager to rush into matrimony, and more restless once they are 
tied? Whether this be well or ill is aside from the present purpose, 
which is to say, that a world where men and women were deliberate 
about marriage would be worth putting off death a while just to see 
—as a curiosity, if nothing more. lor example, suppose that the men 


were really critical about the capacities of women as home-makers— 
added that to their already long Jist of expectations of the sex from 
which their wives are chosen. Or, suppose that the 

women tried calmly to picture what manner of beings can- Pastis + 
didates for the responsible position of husband would be 

ten years after marriage—would be, physically, mentally, materially. 
Suppose it should come to pass that man would lose his present ad- 
vantage, whereunder it is possible for practically any unmarried man 
to get married at any moment, if he is not particular as to the kind 
of woman. Suppose that it were as difficult for a man to find a wife 
as it is for a woman to find a husband. What an all-round bracing up 
there would be in such a society! How vanity would wither! How 
eagerness to please would thrive! 


HE BARBER LIVES A THANKLESS LIFE. His is the way 

of the other artists—he must work for the joy of expressing 
himself, and get his reward in the approval of his colleagues. The 
landscape architect is looked upon as a man of parts and of taste; the 
architect and sculptor of the cranial landscape is smiled at as some- 
thing rather less than a house-servant. A man’s social status may be 
as definitely fixed by the position of a scalp-lock as by the wearing of 
a made-up tie, and once in his chair, the barber has you at his mercy. 
Yet, when the operation is over, who remembers the artist and his 
observance of noblesse oblige? A surgeon may be said to be paid 
for the harm he doesn’t do, the barber poises his blade over the popu- 
lace, kings, and presidents, and is dismissed with a ten- 
cent tip. Suppose all the barbers in the world should go THE BARBER 
on strike for the next month? Suppose each should agree 
at a certain hour to decapitate his patient? The barber holds the world 
in the hollow of his hand. He is like the tiger in the presence of his 
trainer. He doesn’t realize his power. The barbers of one great city 
have come to the rescue of their profession. Every man who would, 
from now on, join this ancient and honorable craft must serve an 
apprenticeship of three vears and then pass an examination before 
a jury of his peers. Part of it is written, and covers the theory of 
his art; the rest is a physical demonstration in which the candidate 
must perform a hair-cut and shave before a Board of Examiners. 
Deportment, stvle, and conformation count almost as much as practi- 
cal results. The first examination for licenses, recently held, should 
mark an epoch which no wielder of the scissors can look upon without 
a thrill. 


UMORS ARE RENEWED that women who hang up their 

stockings this year will find crinolines in them. We don’t be- 
lieve it. It is explained, by the way, that the crinoline now prescribed 
is not the old hoop-skirt around the rim of which our Civil War was 
fought, but a modified fixture having similar intentions and analo- 
gous results. \odified or not, crinoline won’t do. The old hoop- 
skirt was one of the most imperishable of manufactured commodities. 
It could be discarded but not destroved. From the closet it went to 
the garret, and from the garret to the ash-heap, and from the ash- 
heap to the next place. But it never perished; and finally it was 
picked up and hung on a fence-post to get it out of the way. Oh, no! 
Let us not have crinoline back. There is certainly not room for it in 
New York. The island of Manhattan is too narrow for it. 
It would take up so much room in the street-cars as to neu- rity pg Be 
tralize all the relief that we expect to get from the tunnel. 
There are those already who maintain that the true solution of the 
rapid transit problem in New York is to forbid women to ride in 
the street-cars. If crinoline came, this arrogant suggestion might find 
serious support. For, of course, if once the carriage-ladies adopted 
it, and the thing was fairly accepted as the mode, all womankind 
would wear it, and in a short time a modest woman would not feel 
decent without it. The chief end of fashion is not adornment, or the 
cultivation of beauty, or anything of that sort. It is the promotion 
of trade. The design is to make all women who can possibly afford 
it throw aside, at least once a vear, all the clothes they own and 
buy new ones. It is realized, when this winter’s fashions make last 
winter’s raiment look so conspicuously out of date, that no sensitive 
woman can wear her last winter’s overcoat without grief. 
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NI—THE ADVENTURE OF THE DANCING MEN 


miOLMES had been seated for some 
i =hours in silence with his long, thin 
back curved over a chemical vessel 
in which he was brewing a particu- 
larly malodorous product. His head 
was sunk upon his breast, and he 
looked from my point of view like 
a strange, lank bird, with dull gray 
plumage and a black top-knot. 

‘‘So, Watson,’’ said he suddenly, 
“‘you do not propose to invest in 
South African securities?” 

I gave a start of astonishment. 
Accustomed as I was to Holmes’s 
curious faculties, this sudden intru- 
sion into my most intimate thoughts 
was utterly inexplicable. 

‘How on earth do you know that?’’ I asked. 

He wheeled round upon his stool with a steaming 
test-tube in his hand, and a gleam of amusement in his 
deep-set eyes. 

‘‘Now, Watson, confess yourself utterly taken aback,”’ 
said he. 

wh | am.”’ 

“T ought to make you sign a paper to that effect.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘Because in five minutes you will say that it is all so 
absurdly simple.’’ 

“Tam sure that I shall say nothing of the kind.”’ 

“‘You see, my dear Watson’’—he propped his test-tube 
in the rack and began to lecture with the air of a pro- 
fessor addressing his class—‘‘it is not really difficult to 
construct a series of inferences, each dependent upon 
its predecessor and each simple in itself. If, after do- 
ing so one simply knocks out all the central inferences 
and presents one’s audience with the starting-point and 
the conclusion, one may produce a startling, though 
possibly a meretricious, effect. Now, it was not really 
difficult, by an inspection of the groove between your 
left forefinger and thumb, to feel sure that you did xo¢ 
propose to invest your small capital in the gold fields.”’ 

‘*T see no connection.”’ 

“Very likely not; but I can quickly show you a close 
connection. — are the missing links of the very 
simple chain: 1. You had chalk between your left fin- 
ger and enh ‘when you returned from the club last 
night. 2. You put chalk there when you play billiards 
to steady the cue. 3. You never play billiards except 
with Thurston. 4. You told me four weeks ago that 
Thurston had an option on some South African prop- 
erty which would expire in a month, and which he de- 
sired you to share with him. 5. Your checkbook is 
gee in my drawer, and you have not asked for the 
key. - You do not propose to invest your money in 
this manner.’ 

‘How absurdly simple!’ I cried. 

‘Quite so!’’ said he, a little nettled. ‘‘Every prob- 
lem becomes very ch ildish when once it is explained to 
you. Here is an unexplained | one. See what you can 
make of that, friend Watson.’’ He tossed a sheet of 
paper upon the table and turned once more to his 
chemical analysis. 

I looked with amazement at the absurd hieroglyphics 
upon the paper. 

‘Why, Holmes, it is a child’s drawing,”’ I cried. 

‘Oh, that’s your idea!’’ 

‘‘What else should it be?’’ 

“That is what Mr. Hilton Cubitt of Ridling Thorpe 
Manor, Norfolk, is very anxious to know. his little 
conundrum came by the first post, and he was to follow 
by the next train. There’s a ring at the bell, Watson. 
I should not be very much surprised if this were he.’’ 

A heavy step was heard upon the stairs, and an in- 
stant later there entered a tall, ruddy, clean-shaven 
gentleman, whose clear eyes and florid cheeks told of 
a life led far from the fogs of Baker Street. He seemed 
to bring a whiff of his strong, fresh, bracing, east-coast 
air with him as he entered. Having shaken hands with 
each of us, he was about to sit down when his eye rested 
upon the paper with the curious markings, which I had 
just examined and left upon the table. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Holmes, what do you make of these?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘They told me that you were fond of queer 
mysteries, and I don’t think you can find a queerer one 
than that. I sent the paper on ahead so that you might 
have time to study it before I came.’ 

“It is certainly rather a curious production,”’ said 
Hoimes. ‘‘At first sight it would appear to be some 
childish prank. It consists of a number of absurd lit- 
tle figures dancing across the paper upon which they 
are drawn. Why should you attribute any importance 
to so grotesque an object?’’ 

| never should, Mr. Holmes. But my wife does. It 
is frightening her to death. She says nothing, but I 





can see terror in her eyes. That’s why I want to sift 
the matter to the bottom.”’ 

Holmes held up the paper so that the sunlight shone 
full upon it. It was a page torn from a notebook. The 
markings were done in pencil, and ran in this way: 
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Holmes examined it for some time, and then, folding 
it carefully up, he placed it in his pocketbook. 

‘‘This promises te be a most interesting and unusual 
case,’’ said he. ‘‘You gave me a few particulars in your 
letter, Mr. Hilton Cubitt, but I should be very much 
obliged if you would kindly go over it all again for the 
benefit of my friend, Dr. Watson.”’ 

“I’m not much of a story-teller,’’ said our visitor, 
nervously clasping and unclasping his great strong 
hands. ‘You'll just ask me anything that I don’t 
make clear. I'll begin at the time of my marriage 
last year; but I want to say first of all that, though 
I’m not a rich man, my people have been at Ridling 
Thorpe for a matter of five centuries, and there is no 
better-known family in the County of Norfolk. Last 
year I came up to London for the Jubilee, and I 
stopped at a boarding-house in Russell Square, be- 
cause Parker, the vicar of our parish, was staying in 
it. There was an American young lady there—Patrick 
was the name—Elsie Patrick. In some way we became 
friends, until before my month was up I was as much 
in love as a man could be. We were quietly married at 
a registry office, and we returned to Norfolk a wedded 
couple. You'll think it very mad, Mr. Holmes, that a 
man of a good old family should marry a wife in this 
fashion, knowing nothing of her past or of her people; 
but if you saw her and knew her it would help you to 
understand. 

“‘She was very straight about it, was Elsie. I can’t 
say that she did not give me every chance of getting 
out of it if I wished todoso. ‘I have had some very 
disagreeable associations in my life,’ said she: ‘I wish 
to forget all about them. I would rather never allude 
to the past, for it is very painful to me. If you take 
me, John, you will take a woman who has nothing that 
she need be personally ashamed of; but you will have 
to be content with my word for it, and to allow me to 
be silent as to all that passed up to the time when I be- 
came yours. If these conditions are too hard, then go 
back to Norfolk and leave me to the lonely life in 
which you found me.’ It was only the day before our 
wedding that she said those very words to me. I told 
her that I was content to take her on her own terms, 
and I have been as good as my word. 

‘Well, we have been married now for 
a year, and very happy we have been. 
But about a month ago, at the end of 
June, I saw for the first time signs of 
trouble. One day my wife received a 
letter from America. I saw the Ameri- 
can stamp. She turned deadly white, 
read the letter, and threw it into the 
fire. She made no allusion to it after- 
ward, and I made none, for a promise 
is a promise; but she has never known 
an easy hour from that moment. There 
is always a look of fear upon her face— 
a look as if she were waiting and ex- 
pecting. She would do better to trust 
me. She would find that I was her 
best friend. But until she speaks I can 
say nothing. Mind you, she is a truth- 
ful woman, Mr. Holmes, and whatever 
trouble there may have been in her past 
life it has been no fault of hers. I am 
only a simple Norfolk squire, but there is 
nota man in England who ranks his fam- 
ily honor more highly than I do. She 
knows it well, and she knew it well before 
she married me. She would never bring 
any stain upon it—of that I am sure. 

‘‘Well, now I come to the queer part 
of my story. About a week ago—it was 
the Tuesday of last week—I found on one of the 
window-sills a number of absurd little dancing fig- 
ures, like these upon the paper. They were scrawled 
with chalk. I thought that it was the stable-boy 
who had drawn them, but the lad swore he knew 
nothing about it. Anyhow, they had come there dur- 
ing the night. I had them washed out, and I only 
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“What do you make of these? 


mentioned the matter to my wife afterward. To my 
surprise she took it very seriously, and begged me if 
any more came to let her see them. None did come 
for a week, and then yesterday morning I found this 
paper lying on the sundial in the garden. I showed 
it to Elsie, and down she dropped in a dead faint. 
Since then she has looked like a woman in a dream 
half dazed, and with terror always lurking in her eyes 
It was then that I wrote and sent the paper to you, Mr 
Holmes. It was not a thing that I could take to the 
police, for they would have laughed at me, but you will 
tell me what todo. Iam nota rich man; but if there 
is any danger threatening my little woman I would 
spend my last copper to shield her.’’ 

He was a fine creature, this man of the old English 
soil, simple, straight, and gentle, with his great, earnest 
blue eyes and broad, comely face. His love for his wife 
and his trust in her shone in his features. Holmes had 
listened to his story with the utmost attention, and 
now he sat for some time in silent thought. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Cubitt,’’ said he, at last, 
“that your best plan would be to make a direct ap- 
peal to your wife, and to ask her to share her secret 
with you?’’ 

Hilton Cubitt shook his massive head. 

‘“‘A promise is a promise, Mr. Holmes. If Elsie 
wished to tell me she would. If not, it is not for me 
to force her confidence. But I am justified in taking 
my own line—and I will.”’ 

‘*Then I will help you with all my heart. In the first 
place, have you heard of any strangers being seen in 
your neighborhood?” 

‘*No.’’ 

‘‘T presume that it is a very quiet place. Any fresh 
face would cause comment?”’ 

‘‘In the immediate neighborhood, yes. But we have 
several small watering-places not very faraway. And 
the farmers take in lodgers.’’ 

‘“These hieroglyphics have evidently a meaning. If 
it is a purely arbitrary one it may be impossible for 
us to solve it. If, on the other hand, it is systematic, 
I have no doubt that we shall get to the bottom of it. 
But this particular sample is so short that I can do 
nothing, and the facts which you have brought me are 
so indefinite that we have no basis for an investiyation. 
I would suggest that you return to Norfolk, that you 
keep a keen lookout, and that you take an exact copy 
of any fresh dancing men which may appear. It is a 
thousand pities that we have not a reproduction of 
those which were done in chalk upon the window-sill. 
Make a discreet inquiry also as to any strangers in the 
neighborhood. When you have collected some fresh 
evidence come to me again. That is the best advice 
which I can give you, Mr. Hilton Cubitt. If there are 
any pressing fresh developments I shall be alwé ys ready 
to run down and see you in your Norfolk home. 

The interview left Sherlock Holmes very thoughtful, 
and several times in the next few days 
I saw him take his slip of paper from 
his notebook and look long and ear- 
nestly at the curious figures inscribed 
upon it. He made no allusion to the 
affair, however, until one afternoon a 
fortnight or so later. I was going out 
when he called me back. 

‘*You had better stay here, Watson.” 

““Why?”’ 

‘‘Because I had a wire from Hilton 
Cubitt this morning—you remember 
Hilton Cubitt, of the dancing men? 
He was to reach Liverpool Street at 
one-twenty. He may be here at any 
moment. I gather from his wire that 
there have been some new incidents of 
importance.”’ 

We had not long to wait, for our Nor- 
folk squire came straight from the sta- 
tion as fast as a hansom could bring him. 
He was looking worried and depressed, 
with tired eyes and a lined forehead. 

“It’s getting on my nerves, this busi- 
ness, Mr. Holmes,’’ said he, as he sank, 
like a wearied man, into an armchair. 
‘It’s bad enough to feel that you are 
surrounded by unseen, unknown folk, 
who have some kind of design upon 
you; but when, in addition to that, you 
know that it is just killing your wife by inches, then 
it becomes as much as flesh and blood can endure. 
She’s wearing away under it—just wearing away be- 
fore my eyes.”’ 

‘‘Has she said anything yet?”’ 

‘‘No, Mr. Holmes, she has not. And yet there have 
been times when the poor girl has wanted to speak, and 
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yet could not quite bring herself to take the plunge. I 
have tried to help her; but I dare say I did it clumsily, 
and scared her off from it. She has spoken about my 
old family, and our reputation in the country, and our 
pride in our unsullied honor, and I always felt it was 
leading to the point; but somehow it turned off before 
we got there.’’ 

‘*But you have found out something for yourself?”’ 

‘A good deal, Mr. Holmes. I have several fresh 
dancing-men pictures for you to examine, and, what 
is more important, I have seen the fellow.”’ 

‘“‘What, the man who draws them?” 

“Yes, I saw him at his work. But I will tell you 
everything in order. When I got back after my 
visit to you, the very first thing I saw next morn 
ing was a fresh crop of dancing men. They had 
been drawn in chalk upon the black wooden door 
of the tool-house, which stands beside the lawn in 
full view of the front windows I took an exact 
copy, and here it is."" He unfolded a paper and laid it 
upon the table. Here is a copy of the hieroglyphics 
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‘“*Excellent said Holmes Excellent! Dray. con- 
tinue.’’ 
‘*When I had taken the copy I rubbed out the marks; 


but two mornings later a fresh 
inscription had appeared. I 


have a copy of it here 
Holmes rubbed his hands 


and chuckled with delight. 

“Our material is rapidly ac- 
cumulating,’’ said he. 

‘*Three days later a message 
was left scrawled upon paper, 
and placed under a pebble up- 
on the sundial. Here it is. 
The characters are, as you see, 
exactly the same as the last 
one. After that I determined 
to lie in wait; so I got out 
my revolver and I sat up in 
my study, which overlooks the 
lawn and garden. About two 
in the morning I was seated. 
by the window, all being dark 


save for the moonlight out- 


side, when I heard steps be- 
hind me, and there was my 
wife in her dressing-gown. 


She implored me to come to 
bed. I told her frankly that 
I wished to see who it was 
who played such absurd tricks 
upon us. She answered that 
it was some senseless practical 
joke, and that I should not 
take any notice of it. 

“If it really annoys you, 
John, we might go and travel, 
you and I, and so avoid this 
nuisance.’ 

‘**What, be driven out of 
our own house by a practical 
joker?’ said I. ‘Why, weshould 
have the whole county laugh- 
ing at us.’ 

***Well, come to bed,’ said 
she, ‘and we can discuss it in 
the morning.’ 

‘Suddenly, as she spoke, I 
saw her white face grow whiter 
yet in the moonlight, and her 
hand tightene@ upon my shoul- 
der. Something was moving in 
the shadow of the tool-house. 
I saw a dark, creeping figure 
which crawled round the cor- 
ner and squatted in front of 
the door. Seizing my pistol 
I was rushing out, when my 
wife threw her arms round me 
and held me with convulsive strength. I tried to throw 
her off, but she clung to me most desperately. At last 
I got clear, but by the time I had opened the door 
and reached the house the creature was gone. He had 
left a trace of his presence, however, for there on the 
door was the very same arrangement of dancing men 
which had already twice appeared, and which I have 
copied on that paper. There was no other sign of the 
fellow anywhere, though I ran all over the grounds 
And yet the amazing thing is that he must have been 
there all the time, for when I examined the door again 
in the morning he had scrawled some more of his pic- 
tures under the line which I had already seen."’ 

‘*Have you that fresh drawing?”’ 

“Yes; it is very short, but I made a copy of it, and 
here it is.” 


Again he produced a paper 


ert. 


‘Tell me,’’ Holmes—and I could see by his eyes 
that he was much excited—‘‘was this a mere addition 
to the first, or did it appear to be entirely separate?’ 

‘It was on a different panel of the door.” 

Excellent! This is far the most imporiant of all for 
our purpose. It fills me with hopes. Now, Mr. Hilton 
Cubitt, please continue your most interesting state- 
ment.”’ 

‘I have nothing more to say, Mr. Holmes, except 
that 1 was angry with my wife that night for having 


The new dance was in 


said 
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held me back when I might have caught the skulk- 
ing rascal. She said that she feared I might come to 
harm. Foran instant it had crossed my mind that per- 
haps what she really feared was that 4e might come to 
harm, for I could not doubt that she knew who this 
man was and what he meant by these strange signals. 
But there is a tone in my wife’s voice, Mr. Holmes, 
and a look in her eyes which forbid doubt, and I am 
sure that it was indeed my own safety that was in her 
mind. There’s the whole case, and now I want your 
advice as to what I ought to do. My own inclination 
is to put half-a-dozen of my farm lads in the shrubbery, 
and when this fellow comes again to give him sucha 
hiding that he will leave us in peace for the future.’’ 

“IT fear it is too deep a case for such simple 
remedies,’’ said Holmes. ‘‘How long can you stay 
in London?” 

‘‘l must go back to-day. 
alone at night for anything. 
begged me to come back.”’ 

‘I dare say you are right. But if you could have 
stopped I might possibly have been able to return with 
you in a day or two. Meanwhile you will leave me 
these papers, and I think it is very likely that I shall 
be able to pay you a visit shortly and to throw some 
light upon your case.”’ 

Sherlock Holmes preserved his calm professional 
manner until our visitor had left us, although it was 


I would not leave my wife 
She is very nervous and 
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OUR FIRST ATTENTION WAS GIVEN TO THE BODY OF THE UNFORTUNATE SQUIRE 


easy for me, who knew him so well, to see that he 
was profoundly excited. The moment that Hilton 
Cubitt’s broad back had disappeared through the 
door my comrade rushed to the table, laid out all 
the slips of paper containing dancing men in front 
of him, and threw himself into an intricate and 
elaborate calculation. 

For two hours I watched him as he covered sheet 
after sheet of paper with figures and letters, so com- 
pletely absorbed in his task that he had evidently for- 
gotten my presence. Sometimes he was making progress 
and whistled and sang at his work; sometimes he was 
puzzled, and would sit for long spells with a furrowed 
brow and a vacant eye. Finaily he sprang from his 
chair with a cry of satisfaction, and walked up and 


down the room rubbing his hands together. Then 
he wrote a long telegram upon a cable form. ‘‘If.my 


answer to this is as I hope, you will have a very pretty 
case to add to your collection, Watson,"’ said he. ‘‘I 
except that we shall be able to go down to Norfolk to- 
morrow, and to take our friend some very definite news 
as to the secret of his annoyance.”’ 

i confess that I was filled with curiosity, but I 
was aware that Holmes liked to make his disclos- 
ures at his own time and in his own way; so I 
waited until it should suit him to take me into his 
confidence. 

But there was a delay in that answering telegram, 
and two days of impatience followed, during which 
Holmes pricked up his ears at every ring of the 
bell. On the evening of the second there came a 
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letter from Hilton Cubitt. All was quiet with him, 
save that a long inscription had appeared that morn- 
ing upon the pedestal of the sundial. He inclosed 
a copy of it, which is here reproduced: 


XA BT EXT BEX 
XPS XXII SAS YX 


Holmes bent over this grotesque frieze for some min- 
utes, and then suddenly sprang to his feet with an 
exclamation of surprise and dismay. His face was 
haggard with anxiety. 

‘“We have let this affair go far enough,”’ said he. 
“Is there a train to North Walsham to-night?’’ 

I turned up the time-table. The last had just gone. 

‘Then we shall breakfast early and take the very 
first in the morning,’’ said Holmes. ‘‘Our presence 
is most urgently needed. Ah! here is our expected 
cablegram. One moment, Mrs. Hudson; there may be 
an answer. No, that is quite as I expected. ‘This 
message makes it even more essential that we should 
not lose an hour in letting Hilton Cubitt know how 
matters stand, for it is a singular and a dangerous 
web in which our simple Norfolk squire is entangled.”’ 

So, indeed, it proved, and as I come to the dark 
conclusion of a story which 
had seemed to me to be only 
childish and bizarre, I expe- 
rience once again the dis- 
may and horror with which I 
was filled. Would that I had 
some brighter ending to com- 
municate to my readers, but 
these are the chronicles of fact, 
and I must follow to their 
dark crisis the strange chain 
of events which for some days 
made Ridling Thorpe Manor 
a household word through the 
length and breadth of England. 

We had hardly alighted at 
North Walsham and mentioned 
the name of our destination 
when the station-master hur- 
ried toward us. 

“I suppose that you are 
the detectives from London?” 
said he. 

A look of annoyance passed 
over Holmes’s face. 

‘*What makes you think such 
a thing?’’ 

‘‘Because Inspector Martin 
from Norwich has just passed 
through. But maybe you are 
the surgeons. She’s not dead 
—or wasn’t by last accounts. 
You may be in time to save 
her yet—though it be for the 
gallows.”’ 

Holmes’s brow was dark with 
anxiety. 

‘We are going to Ridling 
Thorpe Manor,”’ said he, ‘‘but 
we have heard nothing of what 
has passed there.”’ 

“It’s a terrible business,”’ 
said the station-master. ‘‘They 
are shot, both Mr. Hilton Cu- 
bitt and his wife. She shot 
him and then herself—so the 
servants say. He’s dead and 
her life is despaired of. Dear, 
dear, one of the oldest families 
in the County of Norfolk, and 
one of the most honored.” 

Without a word Holmes hur- 
ried. to a carriage, and during 
the long seven miles’ drive he 
never opened his mouth. Sel- 
dom have I seen him so utterly 
despondent. He had been un- 
easy during all our journey 
from town, and I had observed 
that he had turned over the 
morning papers with anxious attention; but now this 
sudden realization of his worst fears left him in a 
blank melancholy. He leaned back in his seat, lost 
in gloomy speculation. 

Yet there was much around us to interest us, for 
we were passing through as singular a countryside as 
any in England, where a few scattered cottages rep- 
resented the population of to-day, while on every hand 
enormous square-towered churches bristled up from the 
flat, green landscape and told of the glory and pros- 
perity of old East Anglia. At last the violet rim of 
the German Ocean appeared over the green edge of the 
Norfolk coast, and the driver pointed with his whip to 
two old brick and timber gables which projected from 
a grove of trees. ‘‘That’s Ridling Thorpe Manor,” 
said he. 

As we drove up to the porticoed front door I ob- 
served in front of it, beside the tennis lawn, the black 
tool-house and the pedestalled sundial with which we 
had such strange associations. A dapper little man, 
with a quick, alert manner and a waxed mustache, 
had just descended from a high dogcart. He intro- 
duced himself as Inspector Martin of the Norfolk Con- 
stabulary, and he was considerably astonished when 
he heard the name of my companion. 

‘‘Why, Mr. Holmes, the crime was only committed 
at three this morning. How could you hear of it in 
London and get to the spot as soon as I?”’ 

“T anticipated it. I came in the hope of prevent- 
ing it.’ 

Then you must have important evidence of which 
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we are ignorant, for they were said to be a most united 
couple.”’ : 

“‘T have only the evidence of the dancing men,”’ said 
Holmes. ‘‘I will explain the matter to you later. 
Meanwhile, since it is too late to prevent this trag- 
edy, I am very anxious that I should use the knowledge 
which I possess in order to ensure that justice be done. 
Will you associate me in your investigation, or will you 
prefer that I should act independently?” 

‘I should be proud to feel that we were acting to- 
gether, Mr. Holmes,’’ said the inspector earnestly. 

‘In that case I should be glad to hear the evidence 
and to examine the premises without an instant of 
unnecessary delay.’’ 

Inspector Martin had the good sense to allow my 
friend to do things in his own fashion, and contented 
himself with carefully noting the results. The local 
surgeon, an old, white-haired man, had just come 
down from Mrs. Hilton Cubitt’s room, and he re- 
ported that her injuries were serious, but not neces- 
sarily fatal. The bullet had passed through the front 
of her brain, and it would probably be some time be- 
fore she could regain consciousness. On the question 
of whether she had been shot or had shot herself he 
would not venture to express any decided opinion. 
Certainly the bullet had been discharged at very close 
quarters. There was only the one pistol found in the 
room, two barrels of which had been emptied. Mr. 
Hilton Cubitt had been shot through the heart. It 
was equally conceivable that he had shot her and then 
himself, or that she had been the criminal, for the 
revolver lay upon the floor midway between them. 

‘‘Has he been moved?’ asked Holmes. 

*‘We have moved nothing except the lady. Wecould 
not leave her lying wounded upon the floor.”’ 

‘“‘Ho as 






‘Yes, the constable here."’ 

‘‘And you have touched nothing?” 

“Nothing.” 

“You have acted with great discretion. Who sent 
for you?” 

‘‘The housemaid, Saunders.”’ 

‘‘Was it she who gave the alarm?”’ 

“She and Mrs. King, the cook.”’ 

‘‘Where are they now?”’ 

‘In the kitchen, I believe.’’ 

“Then I think we had better hear their story at 


once.”’ 

The old hall, oak-panelled and high-windowed, had 
been turned into a court of investigation. Holmes sat 
in a great, old-fashioned chair, his inexorable eyes 
gleaming out of his haggard face. I could read in 
them a set purpose to devote his life to this quest 
until the client whom he had failed to save should at 
last be avenged. The trim Inspector Martin, the old, 

ray-headed country doctor, myself, and a stolid vil- 
age policeman made up the rest of that strange com- 

any. 

. The two women told their story clearly enough. 
They had been aroused from their sleep by the sound 
of an explosion, which had been followed a minute 
later by asecond one. They slept in ee romgggg | rooms, 
and Mrs. King had rushed in to Saunders. Together 
they had descended the stairs. The door of the 
study was open and a candle was burning upon the 
table. Their master lay upon his face in the centre 
of the room. He was quite dead. Near the window 
his wife was crouching, her head leaning against the 
wall. She was horribly wounded, and the side of her 
face was red with blood. She breathed heavily, but 
was incapable of saying anything. The ge, as 
well as the room, was full of smoke and the smell of 
powder. The window was certainly shut and fastened 
upon the inside. Both women were positive upon the 
point. They had at once sent for the doctor and for 
the constable. Then, with the aid of the groom and 
the stable-boy, they had conveyed their injured mis- 
tress toher room. Both she and her husband had oc- 
cupied the bed. She was clad in her dress—he in his 
dressing-gown, over his night clothes. Nothing had 
been moved in the study. So far as they knew there 
had never been any quarrel between husband and wife. 
They had always looked upon them as a very united 
couple. 

These were the main points of the servants’ evi- 
dence. In answer to Inspector Martin, they were clear 
that every door was fastened upon the inside, and that 
no one could have escaped from the house. In answer 
to Holmes, they both remembered that they were con- 
scious of the smell of powder from the moment that 
they ran out of their rooms age the top floor. ‘“‘I 
commend that fact very carefully to your attention,” 
said Holmes to his professional colleague. “And now 
I think that we are in a position to undertake a thor- 
ough examination of the room.” . 

Phe study proved to be a small chamber, lined on 
three sides with books, and with a writing-table facing 
an ordinary window, which looked out upon the gar- 
den. Our first attention was given to the body of the 
unfortunate squire, whose huge frame lay stretched 
across the room. His disordered dress showed that 
he had been hastily aroused from sleep. The bullet 
had been fired at him from the front, and had re- 
mained in his body after penetrating the heart. His 
death had certainly been instantaneous and painless. 
There was no powder-marking either upon his dressing- 
gown or on his hands. According to the country sur- 
geon, the lady had stains upon her face, but none upon 
her hand. : 

‘The absence of the latter means nothing, though its 
presence may mean yey said Holmes. ‘‘Un- 
less the powder from a badly fitting cartridge happens 


to spurt backward, one may fire many shots without 
leaving a sign. I would suggest that Mr. Cubitt’s body 
may now be removed. I suppose, doctor, you have not 
recovered the bullet which wounded the lady?’’ 

“A serious operation will be necessary before that 
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can be done. But there are still four cartridges in the 
revolver. Two have been fired and two wounds in- 
flicted, so that each bullet can be accounted for.’’ 

‘*So it would seem,’’ said Holmes. ‘‘Perhaps you can 
account also for the bullet which has so obviously 
struck the edge of the window?” 

He had turned suddenly, and his long, thin finger 
was pointing to a hole which had been drilled right 
through the lower window-sash about an inch above 
the bottom. 

“*By George!’’ cried the inspector. ‘‘How ever did 
you see that?’’ 

‘*Because I looked for it.’’ 

‘““Wonderful!’’ said the country doctor. ‘‘You are 
certainly right, sir. Then a third shot has been fired, 
and therefore a third person must 
have been present. But who could 
that have been and how could he 
have got away?” 

“‘That is the problem which we 
are now about to solve,’’ said 
Sherlock Holmes. ‘‘You remem- 
ber, Inspector Martin, that when 
the servants said that on leaving 
their rooms they were at once con- 
scious of a smell of powder, I re- 
marked that the point was an 
extremely important one?’ 

“Yes, sir; but I confess I did not 
quite follow you.” 

“It suggested that at the time of 
the firing the window as well as 
the door of the room had been 
open. Otherwise the fumes of 
powder could not have been blown 
so rapidly through the house. A 
draught in the room was neces- 
sary for that. Both door and win- 
dow were only open for a very 
short time, however.”’ 

‘*How do you prove that?’ 

‘*Because the candle has not guttered.”’ 

‘‘Capital!’”’ cried the inspector. ‘‘Capital!’’ 

‘‘Feeling sure that the window had been open at the 
time of the tragedy, I conceived that there might have 
been a third person in the affair, who stood outside 
this opening and fired through it. Any shot directed 
at this person might hit the sash. I looked, and there, 
sure enough, was the bullet mark!”’ 

‘‘But how came the window to be shut and fastened?”’ 

“The woman's first instinct would be to shut and 
fasten the window. But, halloa! what is this?’ 

It was a lady’s hand-bag which stood upon the stud 
table—a trim little hand-bag of crocodile-skin and sil- 
ver. Holmes opened it and turned the contents out. 
There were twenty fifty-pound notes of the Bank of 
England, held together by an india-rubber band— 
nothing else. 

‘‘This must be preserved, for it will figure in the 
trial,’’ said Holmes, as he handed the bag with its 
contents to the inspector. ‘‘It is now necessary that we 
should try to throw some light upon this third bullet, 
which has clearly, from the splintering of the wood, 
been fired from inside the room. I should like to see 
Mrs. King, the cook, again. 

“‘You said, Mrs. King, that you were awakened by 
a doud explosion. When you said that, did you mean 
that it seemed to you to be louder than the second 
one?”’ 

‘Well, sir, it wakened me from my sleep, and so it is 
hard to judge. But it did seem very loud.”’ 

“You don’t think that it might have been two shots 
fired almost at the same instant?’’ 

‘I am sure I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“I believe that it was undoubtedly so. I rather think, 
Inspector Martin, that we have now exhausted all that 
this room can teach us. If you will kindly step round 
with me, we shall see what fresh evidence the garden 
has to offer.”’ 

A flower-bed extended up to the study window, and 
we all broke into an exclamation as we approached it. 
The flowers were trampled down, and the soft soil was 
imprinted all over with footmarks. Large, masculine 
feet — were, with peculiarly long, sharp toes. 
Holmes hunted about among the grass and leaves 
like a retriever after a wounded bird. Then, with 
a cry of satisfaction, he bent forward and picked up 
a little brazen cylinder. 

“I thought so,’’ said he; ‘‘the revolver had an ejec- 
tor, and here is the third cartridge. I really think, 
Inspector Martin, that our case is almost complete.” 

The country inspector’s face had shown his intense 
amazement at the rapid and masterful progress of 
Holmes’s investigation. At first he had shown some 
disposition to assert his own position; but now he was 
overcome with admiration and ready to follow without 
question wherever Holmes led. 

‘‘Whom do you suspect?’’ he asked. 

“T’ll go into that later. There are several points in 
this problem which I have not been able to explain to 
you yet. Now that I have got so far I had best pro- 
ceed on my own lines, and then clear the whole matter 
up once and for all."’ 

‘*Just as you wish, Mr. Holmes, so long as we get our 
man.”’ 

‘“‘T have no desire to make mysteries, but it is impos- 
sible at the moment of action to enter into long and 
complex explanations. I have the threads of this affair 
allin my hand. Even if this lady should never recover 
consciousness, we can still reconstruct the events of last 
night and ensure that justice be done. First of all I 
wish to know whether there is any inn in this neigh- 
borhood known as ‘Elrige’s’?”’ 

The servants were cross-questioned, but none of them 
had heard of such a place. The stable-boy threw a 
light upon the matter by remembering that a farmer 
of that name lived some miles off in the direction of 
East Ruston. 

“Ts it a lonely farm?’’ 
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“Very lonely, sir.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps they have not heard yet of all that hap- 
pened here during the night?’ 

‘*Maybe not, sir.’’ 

Holmes thought for a little and then a curious smile 
played over his face. 

‘Saddle a horse, my lad,” said he. ‘‘I shall wish you 
to take a note to Elrige’s Farm.” 

He took from his pocket the various slips of the 
dancing men. With these in front of him he worked 
for some time at the study-table. Finally he handed a 
note to the boy, with directions to put it into the hands 
of the person to whom it was addressed, and especially 
to answer no questions of any sort which might be put 
to him. I saw the outside of the note, addressed in 
straggling, irregular characters, 
very unlike Holmes’s usual precise 
hand. It was consigned to Mr. 
Abe Slaney, Elrige’s Farm, East 
Ruston, Norfolk. 

“I. think, inspector,’’ Holmes 
remarked, ‘‘that you would do well 
to telegraph for an escort, as, if my 
calculations prove to be correct, 
you may have a particularly dan- 
gerous prisoner to convey to the 
county jail. The boy whe takes 
this note could no doubt forward 
your telegram. If there is an 
afternoon train to town, Watson, 
I think we should do well to take 
it, as I have a chemical analysis of 
some interest to finish, and this 
investigation draws rapidly to a 
close.”’ 

When the youth had been de- 
spatched with the note, Sherlock 
Holmes gave his instructions to 
the servants. If any visitor were 
to call asking for Mrs. Hilton 
Cubitt no information should be 
given as to her condition, but he was to be shown 
at once into the drawing-room. He impressed these 
yy upon them with the utmost earnestness. . Finall 

e led the way into the drawing-room with the remark 
that the business was now out of our hands, and that 
we must while away the time as best we might until 
we could see what was in store for us. The doctor had 
departed to his patients, and only the inspector and 
myself remained. 

“T think that I can help you to pass an hour in an in- 
teresting and profitable manner,’’ said Holmes, drawing 
his chair up to the table, and spreading out in front of 
him the various papers upon which were recorded the an- 
tics of the dancing men. ‘‘As to you, friend Watson, I 
owe you every atonement for having allowed your natu- 
ral curiosity to remain so long unsatisfied. To you, in- 
spector, the whole incident may appeal as a remarkable 
professional study. I must tell you first of all the in- 
teresting circumstances connected with the previous 
consultations which Mr. Hilton Cubitt has had with 
me in Baker Street.’’ He then shortly recapitulated 
the facts which have already been recorded. ‘‘I have 
here in front of me these singular productions, at 
which one might smile had they not proved them- 
selves to be the forerunners of so terrible a tragedy. 
I am fairly familiar with all forms of secret writings, 
and am myself the author of a trifling monograph upon 
the subject, in which I analyze one hundred and sixty 
separate ciphers; but I confess that this is entirely new 
tome. The object of those who inverted the system 
has apparently been to conceal that these characters 
convey a message, and to give the idea that they are 
the mere random sketches of children. 

‘‘Having once recognized, however, that the symbols 
stood for letters, and having applied the rules, which 
guide us in all forms of secret writings, the solution 
was easy enough. The first message submitted to me 
was so short that it was impossible for me to do more 


than to say with some confidence that the symbol 


stood for E. As you are aware, E is the most common 
letter in the English alphabet, and it predominates to 
so marked an extent that even in a short sentence one 
would expect to find it most often. Out of fifteen sym- 
bols in the first message four were the same, so it was 
reasonable to set this down as E. It is true that in 
some cases the figure was bearing a flag, and in some 
cases not, but it was probable from the way in which 
the flags were distributed that they were used to break 
the sentence up into words. I accepted this as a 


hypothesis, and noted as standing for E. 


‘‘But now came the real difficulty of the inquiry. 
The order of the English letters after E is by no 
means well marked, and any preponderance which 
may be shown in an average of a printed sheet may 
be reversed in a single short sentence. Speaking 
roughly, T, A, O, I, N, S, H, R, D, and L is the 
numerical order in which letters occur; but T, A, O, 
and I are very nearly abreast of each other, and it 
would be an endless task to try each combination un- 
til a meaning was arrived at. I therefore waited for 
fresh material. In my second interview with Mr. Hil- 
ton Cubitt he was able to give me two other short sen- 
tences and one message, which appeared—since there 
was no flag—to be a single word. Here are the sym- 

ols. Now, in the single word I have already got the 
two E’s coming second and fourth in a word of five let- 
ters. It might be ‘sever,’ or ‘lever,’ or ‘never.’ There 
can be no question that the latter as a reply to an ap- 
peal is far the most probable, and the circumstances 
pointed to its being a reply written by the lady. Ac- 
cepting it as correct, we are now able to say that the 


symbols 34} stand respectively for N, V, and R. 


‘Even now I was in considerable difficulty, but a 
happy thought put me in possession of several other 
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letters. It occurred to me that if these appeals came, 
as I expected, from some one who had been intimate 
with the lady in her early life, a combination which 
contained two E’s with three letters between might 
very well stand for the name ‘ELSIE.’ On examina- 
tion I found that such a combination formed the termi- 
nation of the message, which was three times repeated. 
It was certainly some appeal to Elsie. In this way I 
had got my L, S, and I. But what appeal could it be? 
There were only four letters in the word which pre- 
ceded ‘Elsie,’ and it ended in E. Surely the word 
must be COME.’ I tried all other four letters ending 
in E, but could find none to fit the case. So now I was 
in possession of C, O, and M, and I was in a position to 
attack the first message once more, dividing it into 
words and putting dots for each symbol which was still 
unknown. So treated, it worked out jn this fashior.. 
.M .ERE ..E SL.NE. 


Now the first letter caz only be A, which is a most 
useful discovery, since it occurs no fewer than three 
times in this short sentence, and the H is also apparent 
in the second word. Now it becomes 

AM HERE A.E SLANE. 
Or, filling in the obvious vacancies in the name: 

AM HERE ABE SLANEY. 


I had-so many letters now that I could proceed with con- 
siderable confidence to the second mes- 
sage, which worked out in this fashion 
A. ELRI. ES. 
Here I could only make sense by putting 
T and G for the missing letters, and sup- 
posing that the name was that of some 
house or inn at which the writer was 
staying."’ 

Inspector Martin and I had listened 
with the utmost interest to the full and 
clear account of how my friend had pro- 
duced results which had led to so com- 
plete a command over our difficulties. 

‘-What did you do then, sir?’’ asked the 
inspector. 

“I had every reason to suppose that 
this Abe Slaney was an American, since 
Abe is an American contraction, and 
since a letter from America had been 
the starting-point of all the trouble. I 
had also every cause to think that there 
was some criminal secret in the matter. 
The lady’s allusions to her past and her 
refusal to take her husband into her 
confidence both pointed in that direction. 
I therefore cabled to my friend, Wilson 
Hargreave, of the New York Police Bu- 
reau, who has more than once made use 
of my knowledge of London crime. I 
asked him whether the name of Abe Sla- 
ney was known to him. Here is his re- 
ply: ‘The most dangerous crook in Chi- 
cago.’ On the very evening upon which 
I had his answer Hilton Cubitt sent me 
the last message from Slaney. Working 
with known letters it took this form: 
ELSIE. RE. ARE TO MEET THY GO. 
The addition of a P and a D completed a 
message which showed me that the ras- 
cal was proceeding from persuasion to 
threats, and my knowledge of the crooks 
of Chicago prepared me to find that he 
might very rapidly put his words into 
action. I at once came to Norfolk with 
my friend and colleague, Dr. Watson, but, 
unhappily, only in time to find that the 
worst had already occurred.”’ 

“It is a privilege to be associated with 
you in the handling of a case,’’ said the 
inspector warmly. ‘ You will excuse me, 
however, if I speak frankly to you. You 
are only answerable to yourself, but I 
have to answer to my superiors. If this 
Abe Slaney, living at Elrige’s, is indeed the murderer, 
and if he has made his escape while I am seated here, I 
should certainly get into serious trouble.”’ 

“You need not be uneasy. He will not try to 
escape.”’ 

‘*How do you know?” 

“To fly would be a confession of guilt.’’ 

‘Then let us go to arrest him.’”’ 

‘Tl expect him here every instant.”’ 

‘*But why should he come?”’ 

‘*Because I have written and asked him."’ 

‘But this is incredible, Mr. Holmes! Why should he 
come because you have asked him? Would not such 
a request rather rouse his suspicions and cause him 
to fiy?’’ 

ap think I have known how to frame the letter,’’ 
said Sherlock Holmes. * In fact, if Iam not very much 
mistaken, here is the gentleman himself coming up the 
drive.”’ 

A man was striding up the path which led to the 
door. He was a tall, handsome, swarthy fellow, with 
a Panama hat, a bristling black beard, and a great, 
aggressive hooked nose, clad in a suit of gray flannel, 
and flourishing a cane as he walked. He swaggered 
up the path as if the place belonged to him, and we 
heard his loud, confident peal at the bell. 

“I think, gentlemen,”’ said Holmes quietly, ‘that 
we had best take up our position behind the door. 
Every precaution is necessary when dealing with such 
a fellow. You will need your handcuffs, inspector. 
You can leave the talking to me.”’ 

We waited in silence for a minute—one of those min- 
utes which one can never forget. Then the door opened 
and the man stepped in. In an instant Holmes clapped 
a pistol to his head and Martin slipped the handcuffs 
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over his wrists. It was all done so swiftly and deftly 
that the fellow was helpless before he knew that he 
was attacked. He glared from one to the other of us 
with a pair of blazing black eyes. Then he burst into 
a bitter laugh. 

‘‘Well, gentlemen, you have the drop on me this 
time. I seem to have knocked up against something 
hard. But I came here in answer to a letter from 
Mrs. Hilton Cubitt. Don’t tell me that she is in this? 
Don’t tell me that she helped to set a trap for me?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Hilton Cubitt was seriously injured and is at 
death’s door.”’ 

The man gave a hoarse cry of grief which rang 
through the house. 

‘You’re crazy!’’ he cried fiercely. ‘‘It was he that 
was hurt, not she. Who would have hurt, little Elsie? 
I may have threatened her, God forgive me, but I 
would not have touched a hair of her pretty head. 
Take it back—you! Say that she is not hurt'” 

“She was found badly wounded by the side of her 
dead husband.”’ 

He sank with a deep groan on to the settee and 
buried his face in his manacled hands. For five min- 
utes he was silent. Then he raised his face once more, 
and spoke with the cold composure of despair. 

**I have nothing to hide from you, gentlemen,”’ said 
he. ‘If 1 shot the man he had his shot at me, and 
there’s no murder in that. But if you think I could 
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has herself lain under grave suspicion of the murder of 
her husband, and that it was only my presence here 
and the knowledge which I happened to possess which 
has saved her from the accusation? The least that 
you owe her is to make it clear to the whole world 
that she was in no way, directly or indirectly, respon- 
sible for his tragic end.”’ 

‘I ask nothing better,’’ said the American. ‘‘I guess 
the very best case I can make for myself is the absolute 
naked truth.” 

“It is my duty to warn you that it will be used 
against you,’’ cried the inspector, with the magnificent 
fair-play of the British criminal law. 

Slaney shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I'll chance that,’’ said he. ‘‘First of all, I want 
you gentlemen to understand that I have known this 
lady since she was a child. There were seven of us in 
a gang in Chicago, and Elsie’s father was the boss of 
the Joint. He was a clever man, was old Patrick. It 
was he who invented that writing, which would pass 
as a child’s scrawl unless you just happened to have the 
key toit. Well, Elsie learned some of our ways; but 
she couldn’t stand the business, and she had a bit of 
honest money of her own, so she gave us all the slip 
and got away to London. She had been engaged to 
me, and she would have married me, I believe, if I had 
taken over another profession; but she would have 
nothing to do with anything on the cross. It was only 
after her marriage to this Englishman 
that I was able to find out where she was. 
I wrote to her, but got no answer. Af- 
ter that I came over, and, as letters were 
no use, | put my messages where she 
could read them. 

‘*Well, I have been here a month now. 
I lived in that farm, where I had a room 
down below, and could get in and out 
every night, and no one the wiser. I 
tried all I could to coax Elsie away. I 
knew that she read the messages, for 
once she wrote an answer under one of 
them. Then my temper got the better 
of me, and I began to threaten her. She 
sent me a letter then, imploring me to go 
away and saying that it would break her 
heart if any scandal should come upon 
her husband. She said that she would 
come down when her husband was asleep 
at three in the morning, and speak with 
me through the end window, if I would 
go away atterward and leave her in peace. 
She came down and brought money with 
ber, trying to bribe me to go. This 
made me mad, and I caught her arm 
and tried to pull her through the win- 
dow. At that moment in rushed the hus- 
band with his revolver in his hand. EI- 
sie had sunk down upon the floor, and 
we were face to face. I was heeled also, 
and I held up my gun to scare him off 
and let me get away. He fired and 
missed me. I pulled off almost at the 
same instant, and down he dropped. I 
made away across the garden, and as I 
went I heard the window shut behind 
me That’s Gods truth, gentlemen, 
every word of it, and I heard no more 
about it until that lad came riding up 
with a note which made me walk in 
here, like a jay, and give myself into 
your hands.’ 

A cab had driven up while the Ameri- 
can had been talking. Two uniformed 
policemen sat inside. Inspector Martin 
rose and touched his prisoner on the 
shoulder. - 

‘ It is time for us to go." 

‘**Can I see her first?’’ 








“WELL, GENTLEMEN, YOU HAVE THE DROP ON ME THIS TIME” 


have hurt that woman, then you don’t know either me 


or her. I tell you there was never a man in this world 
loved a woman more than I loved her. I had a right 
to her. She was pledged to me years ago. Who was 


this Englishman that he should come between us? I 
tell you that I had the first right to her, and that I was 
only claiming my own.” 

‘She broke away from your influence when she found 
the man that you are,’’ said Holmes sternly. ‘‘She fled 
from America to avoid you, and she married an honor- 
able gentleman in England. You dogged her and fol- 
lowed her and made her life a misery to her in order to 
induce her to abandon the husband whom she loved and 
respected in order to fly with you, whom she feared 
and hated. You have ended by bringing about the 
death of a noble man and driving his wife to suicide. 
That is your record in this business, Mr. Abe Slaney, 
and you will answer for it to the law.”’ 

If Elsie dies I care nothing what becomes of me,” 
said the American. He opened one of his hands and 
looked at a note crumpled up in his palm. ‘‘See here, 
mister,"” he cried, with a gleam of suspicion in his 
eyes, ‘‘you’re not trying to scare me over this, are 
you? If the lady is hurt as bad as you say, who was 
it that wrote this note?’’ He tossed it forward on to 
the table. 

I wrote it to bring you here.” 

“You wrote it? There was no one on earth outside 
the Joint who knew the secret of the dancing mz... 
How came you to write it?’ 

‘‘What one man can invent another can discover,”’ 
said Holmes. “‘There is a cab coming to convey you 
to Norwich, Mr. Slaney. But, meanwhile, you have 
time to make some small reparation for the injury you 
have wrought. Are you aware that Mrs. Hilton Cubitt 


‘No, she is not conscious. Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, I only hope that if ever again 
I have an important case I shall have the 
good fortune to have you by my side.”’ 

We stood at the window and watched the cab drive 
away. As I turned back my eye caught the pellet 
of paper which the prisoner had tossed upon the 
table. It was the note with which Holmes had de- 
coyed him. 

“See if you can read it, Watson,’’ said he with a 
smile. 

It contained no word, but this little line of dancing 
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‘“‘If you use the code which I have explained,” said 
Holmes, ‘‘you will find that it simply means, ‘Come 
here at once.’ I was convinced that it was an invita- 
tion which he would not refuse, since he could never 
imagine that it could come from any one but the lady. 
And so, my dear Watson, we have ended by turning 
the dancing men to good when they have so often been 
the agents of evil, and I think that I have fulfilled my 
promise of giving you something unusual for your note- 
book. Three-forty is our train, and I fancy we should 
be back in Baker Street for dinner.”’ 


Only one word of epilogue. The American, Abe 
Slaney, was condemned to death at the winter assizes 
at Norwich; but his penalty was changed to penal ser- 
vitude in consideration of mitigating circumstances, 
and the certainty that Hilton Cubitt had fired the 
first shot. Of Mrs. Hilton Cubitt I only know that I 
have heard that she recovered entirely, and that she 
still remains a widow, devoting her whole life to the 
care of the poor and to the administration of her hus- 
band’s estate. 
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“YOU’VE BEEN STUDYING ART, I BELIEVE” 





Cedars” under unusual conditions—conditions 

so unusual, indeed, that now, as he looked cov- 

ertly at Betty Wykoff from the corners of his 
fine gray eyes, he bitterly repented his weakness in hav- 
ing subscribed to them at all. 

He had spent four years in Paris, and four years, 
when one is consumedly in love as well as in one’s 
twenties, are in the nature of an eternity. Looking back 
at the interminable succession of days thus passed, it 
seemed incredible to Geoffrey that he had been able to 
abide by his agreement with Betty Wykoff. To be loyal, 
under certain circumstances, to a promise to write fre- 
quently is, in all conscience, a matter of sufficient diffi- 
culty: to be loyal, under certain other circumstances, to 
a promise not to write at all calls for an exercise of self- 
government little short of superhuman. But Betty, at 
eighteen, had laid down the law with unmistakable de- 
cision. A love-affair, she said, in her pretty, autocratic 
way, was like a dog—in its early infancy so innocently 
affectionate, so appealingly wistful, that one was apt to 
adopt it offhand, always at the risk of its developing 
into a mongrel! No, it was better to send it away to a 
trainer until it should have matured, and then have it 
back to be viewed with an unbiased eye; and, mean- 
while, no surreptitious visits to the training quarters, 
no stolen caresses, no impulsive curtailment of the 
period of probation, any of which weaknesses might 
prejudice the weight of final judgment. 

So, Geoffrey had taken his love to the tr— to Paris, 
that is, and in some manner four years had gone by, in 
the company of calques, exquisses exquisses, projets, and 
the kindred distractions to which the budding architect 
is heir: and now he was returned—to what? To the 
privilege of passing Christmas at “The Cedars” under 
unusual conditions. 

The conditions in question had been imposed by the 
president of the Canopia Trust Company, in his sumptu- 
ous Broadway office, on the day following that of Geof- 
frey’s return to New York. Mr. Luther Wykoff’s atti- 
tude toward his fellow-men remotely suggested a police 
magistrate. Observing the manner in which he was 
wont to balance his lead-pencil judicially on end and 
frown over his gold-rimmed eyeglasses, one expected 
his opening remark to be, “And what have you been up 
to?” and, with the illogical guilt of innocence, was pro- 
portionately uncomfortable in his presence. 

“You’ve grown,” he said, as he beckoned Geoffrey to 
a chair. “You've been studying art, I believe.” 

“Architecture,” corrected his caller. 

“Um!” said Mr. Wykoff, as if this had been a distinc- 
tion without a difference. “We—that is, my wife and 
daughter—noticed your name in the paper among the 
arrivals at the—um—Waldorf. I judge that architec- 
ture is profitable.” 

“T can’t complain, sir.” 

There was nothing in the manner of the president of 
the Canopia Trust Company to encourage a reference 
to the talismanic “O. K.” which Senator Burbidge of 
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petroleum fame had scrawled, no more than an hour be- 
fore, on Geoffrey’s plans for a seven hundred thousand 
dollar residence on Fifth Avenue. 

“But, of course, Mr. Wykoff.” he added, “the Waldorf 
is only a temporary matter, for a week or two, until I 
can find comfortable lodgings. You see, as I have no 
family—” 

“T am not criticising you,” interrupted Mr. Wykoff, 


with the air of one waiving a prerogative. “My wife 


\ 
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has desired me to ask if you would care to 
spend Christmas with us at ‘The Cedars.’”’ 

“I should be very pleased, sir,’ began 
Geoffrey. 

“And I have asked you to call,” continued 
Mr. Wykoff, “because I want to say that 
your acceptance must be conditional. Be- 
tore you went abroad, there was, if I am 
not mistaken, some child’s play between my 
daughter Elizabeth and yourself. I—um— 
do not care to have this unfortunate affair 
revived. I may say frankly that, while I 
am not a mercenary man, I have strong 
views in regard to Elizabeth’s marriage. I 
am sure that a word to the wise will be 
sufficient, Mr.—um—Geoffrey. We shall be 
glad to have you with -us for Christmas 
week, but I must ask you to give me your 
word that you will not say anything to 
Elizabeth on the subject of—um—matri- 
mony, while you are at ‘The Cedars.’” 

For an instant, Geoffrey was tempted to 
seize one of the massive articles on the desk 
before him—the moose-hoof inkstand, or the 
mammoth paste-pot, or the stolid potato 
which sprouted quills like a porcupine—and 
hurl it full in Mr. Wykoff’s face. But Eliza- 
beth—little Betty—whose image had mag- 
ically illumined école and atelier and cin- 
quiéme alike for four long years! Justifia- 
ble homicide drew back, abashed, before the 
thought, and Geoffrey gave the required 
promise, regretted it a moment later, re- 
gretted it infinitely more now that he was 
in the presence of Betty’s self. 

She was incomparably bewitching. The angular, 
boyish beauty which at eighteen had made her inde- 
finably alluring, had ripened, in these last four years, 
into the full bloom of womanhood. Geoffrey’s eye, 
grown used to the pale transparency of ParfSian women, 
and the studied languor of their every movement, ex- 
ulted in the sane, robust healthiness of the girl at his 
side, the confident erectness of her carriage, the frank, 
clear glance of her straightforward eyes. Not excepting 
America, not excepting the fame and fortune which were 
as good as his since Senator Burbidge had written that 
miraculous “O. K.,” she was the most wonderful, the 
most desirable thing in his experience. The wine of 
youth and tenderness and passionate yearning glowed 
within him at the sight of her—but Mr. Luther Wykoff 
had effectually corked up its sweetness with the prom- 
ise which Geoffrey had been fool enough to give. The 
situation would have snapped the patience of a Job! 

“You should have been here last night,” said Betty, 
when Geoffrey had given an account of himself. “We 
had a tree for the village children, and it was extremely 
magnificent. It took three days to trim, and twenty 
minutes to strip. They were insatiable, the little ban- 
dits, but I remembered my own feelings at that age, 
and gave them full 
swing. Each one had a 
present, and, in addition, : i 
as many mottoes and ; wy 
glass balls and candles 
and bunches of.tinsel as 
it could carry. There 
wasn’t a child in the 
crowd who didn’t go off 
laden with enough to 
stock a five and ten cent 
store: and they didn’t 
leave a solitary thing on 
the tree except this sil- 
ver angel on the topmost 
tip and this cotton-bat- 
ting snow-man_ which, 
hidden behind the trunk, 
was overlooked.” 

She took the two little 
figures from the table as 
she spoke, and held them 
up for Geoffrey’s inspec- 
tion. “Noah and his 
wife,” she added, with a 
little ripple of laughter, 
“preserved from the del- 
uge of infant rapacity!” 

Noah, so called, was a 
stocky gentleman of cot- 
ton, clasping a minute 
staff against his breast, 
and surveying the world 
with candor from two 
pink pin-heads. For 
those who knew his se- 
cret, he expanded like a 
spyglass, and was re- 
vealed as a receptacle for 
little candies. Mrs. Noah 
had a face of colored 
card, gauze wings, and a 
skirt of spreading silver 
paper, but she, too, was 
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merely the cover of a candy box. Geoffrey bowed to 
each in turn, as he took them from Betty’s hands. His 
mental state was one which invited distraction. 

“If you are as fond of sweets as you used to be,” sug- 
gested Betty, “it will pay you to cultivate their acquaint- 
ance. Noah contains peppermint-drops and his wife 
caraway-seeds. I don’t seem to remember her first 
name, do you?” 

“Sophie Isabelle,” answered Geoffrey, with profound 
gravity, as he extracted a caraway-seed. “She seems to 
contain something besides candies.” 

He carefully unfolded a scrap of paper. 

“As I live,” he exclaimed, “it’s a letter to Noah, and 
printed in the most approved fashion. To think that the 
invention of printing has been credited to Gutenberg! 
Here’s proof positive that it was practiced as early as 
the Flood! I wonder why she hasn’t sent the letter.” 

“Read it aloud,” said Betty, her eyes dancing. 

“You don’t think they would mind?” 

“T’m_ sure Noah would be glad. He can’t read it 
himself, you see. He has pink-eye, poor thing—look!” 

“True,” said Geoffrey. “Attention, Noah! Here is 
what Sophie Isabelle has to say to you.” 

He squinted at the fine print of the motto, and then 
read it aloud, with elaborate feeling. . 
“Why are-you so shy? I can see in your eye 
There is something you’re longing to say. 

Don’t be such a dunce! I will whisper at once 
f you want to speak out, you may!” 

“What a brazen letter!’ exclaimed Betty. 

“Oh, do you think so? It seems to me to be quite 
maidenly, and most certainly it deserves an answer. 
Do you know, I have an idea that Noah will write one? 
Suppose we leave them here together, just on the chance 
that he may. Then, after dinner you can look and see 
whether she hasn’t received some sort of a reply.” 

“If you are sure I won't be disappointed,” began Betty. 

“Oh, I’m quite sure—quite! No gentleman would leave 
such a note as that unanswered. Please be sure to look.” 

For an instant, their eyes met, and then, quite un- 
accountably, Betty went crimson. 

“Isn’t it time you were dressing for dinner?” she 
asked. “Yes, it’s nearly half after six. Time has flown 
while we have been talking of Paris—and the Noahs.” 

Two hours later, as she entered the drawing-room 
with her mother, after leaving Geoffrey and Mr. Wykoft 
to their cigars, she paused abruptly, with her eyes on 
the resplendent form of Sophie Isabelle, leaning easily 
against the clock. Where the folds of silver drapery 
were chastely crossed below her throat, a little oblong 
of white paper was securely tucked in place. One thing 
was certain: it had not been there before dinner! With 
a sudden quickening of her pulse, Betty drew it out, un- 
folded it,and read it at the light of asilver-shaded candle. 

“‘He tells me that I may not speak, 
You tell me that I may, 


And each of you, I’m certain, knew 
hat most I wish to say!” 


“Is it to be backgammon or parcheesi, Betty?” in- 
quired her mother, from 
the further side of the 
soom. “We shall have 
time for a couple of 
games before your father 
and Geoffrey come in.” 

“Backgammon, dear. 
Will you get out the 
board? I'll be there in 
a moment, when I’ve 
scrawled a little note.” 

The quiet evening 
lagged by, to the accom- 
paniment of Mrs. Wy- 
koff’s clicking needles, 
the stertorous breathing 
of her husband, sleeping 
complacently, with the 
newspaper over his face. 
and the subdued ripple 
of ‘the piano, as Betty 
idled through a series of 
popular songs, bringing 
Geoffrev up to date on 
the Ethiopian syncopa- 
tions of four years. As 
the clock struck eleven, 
Mr. Wykoff rose with 
the air of offended in- 
nocence of one unjustly 
suspected of having 
snored. 

“Bed, young people,” 
he observed didactically, 
“fs an excellent institu- 
tion.” 

“Wouldn’t you like a 
peppermint-drop, by way 
of a night-cap?” aske 
Betty, looking up at 
Geoffrey. “There are 
some in Noah, you 
know.” 

Peppermint-drops were 
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not the only things in Noah. To come at them, Geof- 
frey was obliged to remove a folded paper: and this he 
almed, with a ‘skill not unworthy of a Robert Houdin, 
and read at his ease, in the seclusion of his room. 
“When adverse circumstance is strong, 
And sorry is your plight, 
lf what you can not do is wrong, 
What you can do is—write!” 

Before he bestowed himself between the lavender- 
scented sheets which were the pride of Mrs. Wykoff’s 
heart, Geoffrey Ruthven had stolen down the wide stairs 
with infinite caution, groped his way into the dark 
drawing-room, and packed a little note on top of the 
caraway-seeds in the interior of Mrs. Noah, née Sophie 
Isabelle. It was long past midnight, but the time had 
not been wasted. Sophie Isabelle had seven hours in 
which to get by heart 


“THE PLEA OF NOAH. 


“When the Flood of your decision 
Drowned the hope I had of you, 
When the hills and dells Elysian 
Sank beneath it out of view, 
When my pleadings most impassioned 
Naught of grace contrived to win, 
Was the ark of silence fashioned, 
And | locked myself within. 
*‘And the years have seen it drifting, 
Without anchor, without goal, 
Under sodden skies, unlifting, 
Where the sullen waters roll: 
Not a hint of fairer weather, 
Not the smallest gleam of sun, 
Not with ‘two. and two’ together, 
But with thoughts of one unwon! 


“! had sent a dove to seek you 
On a reappearing shore, 
Were it not that 1 might pique you 
Ere the years had numbered four. 
Even now with fear and doubting 
From the window it is cast:— 
Is the olive-tree yet sprouting? 
Is it Ararat, at last?” 


Christmas Day was deliciously cold and clear, and to 
Geoffrey, whom the gayety of the Parisian New Year 
had never compensated for the lost charm of the more 
familiar feast, there was an indescribable magic in the 
atmosphere which was, perhaps, not wholly due to the 
sparkle of sunlight on fresh-fallen snow, the clamor of 
sleigh-bells, the pungent scent of box and holly in the 
little country church, or the more appealing aromas 
which greeted them on their return to “The Cedars.” 
All these set his blood tingling with the pleasure of the 
exile who finds himself once more within the spellbound 
radius of home; but something deeper, sweeter, more 
inspiring, pervaded and dominated each of these famil- 
iar attributes of the most intimate of days. Betty, that 
was it!—Betty, glowing in her furs—Betty giving and 
accepting, with a little blush, the simple gifts which 
they exchanged—Betty, with her proud, young head 
flung back, singing of herald angels in a crystal soprano 
—Betty—Betty—Betty—and again, and always, and for 
all time and eternity—Betty! 

While she was making ready for a walk, in the 
course of the afternoon, Geoffrey found himself alone 
in the drawing-room, and hastened to Sophie Isabelle. 
Some one had taken “The Plea of Noah”—some one 
had filched the better part of the caraway-seeds, as well! 
The witch!—and she to mock him for his sweet tooth. 
Hurriedly, Geoffrey investigated Noah. 

“Is the olive-tree yet sprouting? 
Is it Ararat, at last?” 

Yes!—yes! Did you hear, ye gods of heaven and 
earth, ye powers of light and darkness, nations, worlds, 
suns, systems, infinities? It was Ararat—Ararat, at 
last! On top of the peppermint-drops which served the 
nautical patriarch in the stead of vital organs reposed 
—an olive! 

Geoffrey mounted the stairway, two steps to a step, 
and, from among the belongings stowed in his valise, 
frantically extracted a little box. Within the box was a 
ring, purchased, four years before, from Charlier of the 
Rue de la Paix—on the chance that some day it might 
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be needed! Chance? Matter o’ mercy, this was no 
chance! This was certainty, absolute and final. Oh, 
well, what was the use of talking? With all the op- 
portunity in the world for drawing upon other tongues 
to supply its deficiencies, the English language was yet 
hopelessly inadequate. Bah! If words were horses, 
lovers might drive four-in-hands! Geoffrey descended 
the stairs as he had mounted them, and, two minutes 
later, an emerald surrounded by 
diamonds was lying snugly among 
the remaining caraway-seeds in the 
interior of Mrs. Noah. 

The walk followed. The world, 
all about them, was a vast glitter 
of sun and snow, accentuated by 
the silhouetted skeletons of bare 
trees, and the solid masses of 
country-houses, rising out of their 
surrounding stretches of unruffled 
white. When Betty spoke it was 
like a little chord of music. Words 
were not significant. His agree- 
ment with Mr. Wykoff debarred 
Geoffrey from voicing what lay 
nearest to his lips, but in some 
manner an unspoken understand- 
ing thrilled on the keen, clear air, 
and the years of waiting suddenly 
became worth while, if only by 
reason of this exquisite and sur- 
passing happiness, which had been 
accumulating, as it were, at com- 
pound interest, unti] now it was a 
fund sufficient for the wants of 
a lifetime. 

The Christmas dinner came and 
went, with all the old, familiar 
dishes appropriate to the day, and 
wherefor Geoffrey’s palate had so 
often longed, at Lavenue’s or La 
Petite Chaise. He was cut off 
from an adequate view of Betty 
by a great clump of white chrysan- 
themums, and so did not see what 
would otherwise have turned his 
heart into a trip-hammer. Not 
so the president of the Canopia 
Trust Company. From the mo- 
ment when he took his seat, his 
small eyes had been blinking and 
blinking at the diamond-girdled 
emerald on the third finger of his 
daughter’s left hand. The emerald 
blinked back at him with a kind of mischievous ex- 
ultation. “Ha!” it seemed to say, “foiled again, old 
gentleman—foiled and fooled, to the queen’s taste!” 
Mr. Luther Wykoff’s temper, none too tranquil at the 
best of times, came slowly to the boiling point, and 
finally, as the butler served coffee and was then blotted 
out of existence by the pantry door, bubbled over with 
a vicious hiss. 

“Elizabeth, where did you get that ritig?” 

“T found it,” answered Betty placidly. 

“Found it?” exclaimed Mr. Wykoff, suddenly turning 
purple. “What do you mean by ‘found it’? If you 
found it, some one must have lost it.” 

“T lost it,” said Geoffrey. 

“You—” 

Mr. Wykoff paused, and gazed blankly from his guest 
to his daughter, and from his daughter to his guest. 
Some inkling of the situation seemed presently to dawn 
upon him, and his brows came together in an ominous 
frown. 

“Have you offered a reward?” he inquired dryly. 

“Betty is the reward,” said Geoffrey, “and I have won 
it. Wait a moment, Mr. Wykoff,” he added, as the lat- 
ter seemed in danger of imminent explosion. “I know 
that you have certain views in regard to Betty’s mar- 
riage. Before we discuss this question of the ring, 
would you mind telling me what they are?” 
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THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS PARTY THAT WAS ALTOGETHER 


ization of Charitable Effort, and author of 
“The Evils of Almsgiving,”’ I am necessarily 
before the eyes of the public. A man can not 
be in the public eye without misrepresentation from 
the public mouth. A statement has appeared in vari- 
ous newspapers that “Lord Sterneway does not always 
follow his own rule against almsgiving.” I have rea- 
son to believe that this calumny originated from the 
following occurrences. 
_ I was walking to the offices of the Society one morn- 
mg in November, when I observed four small urchins 
at a corner. Two of them were dirty and ragged 
boys. The others were of the opposite-sex. They 
were also dirty and ragged. The smaller girl was 
sucking her thumb. The smaller boy was screaming 
for no apparent reason. The less small boy was en- 
deavoring to pull him along. The less small girl was 
wiping his eyes with a piece of discolored rag. He re- 
sisted both processes, till a larger boy appeared on the 
scene at a run, shook him till he had no breath to roar, 
and held a grimy fist in front of his nose to prevent 
further outbreak. 
“Now, you kids,” he said, “I’ve got a treat for yer.” 
“Wot yer got, Billy?” asked the less small boy. 
“A—’apenny ?” said Billy impressively. 
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The crying boy grinned and the rest laughed. 

“Two fardins!” the bigger girl explained; and they 
grinned again. 

Billy took the smallest boy’s hand, and the others 
struggled to get next to him. 

They trotted along just in front of me, so I could 
not help hearing them. 

“An ’apenny seems a lot of money,” reflected the big- 
ger girl, whose name appeared to be “Mord.” 

“T ’ad a penny once,” said the suck-thumb girl 
whom they called “Evlin Mybel,” “an’ bought a ‘ole 
bar of chocklit. My!” 

“°Tain’t nothink,” said Billy, “to wot some people ’as. 
I took a bob on my own last Sat... sellin’ football 
editions.” 

“’Ow many ’apennies is a bob?” asked the less small 
boy, whose name was “’Enry.” 

“*Bout twenty. But that’s nothink. I shouldn’t won- 
der if the bloke”’—he meant me—“wot we passed ’ad 
got gold money; quids an’ ’af quids!” 

“’Ow many ’apennies in them?” 

“Millions !” 

“More’n if we ’ad a penny each?” asked “Mord.” It 
was evident that they needed a lesson upon the coinage. 

“Tf I give you a penny each,” I said, “how many half- 
pence will they amount to?” 
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“For one thing,’ said the president of the Canopia 
Trust severely, “for one thing, young man, that her 
husband shall be able to support her in a fitting 
manner. I suppose you will hardly pretend that a 
young architect who has not even begun business is 
able. to do that.” 

“There is no need of pretending anything, sir,” an- 
swered Geoffrey, drawing a paper from his pocket 
“Will you kindly glance over 
that?” 

Mr. Wykoff adjusted his gold- 
rimmed glasses, peering over them 
suspiciously before he began to 
read. 

“Um,” he said. “Senator Bur- 
bidge—what has Senator Burbidge 
to do with it?” 

“If you were to read the letter, 
sir,” suggested Geoffrey. 

“Um—um—um. Seven hundred 
thousand dollars for ahouse. Bless 
my soul! And he accepts your 
plans? And he adds that your 
commission is to be—” 

He looked up, and caught the 
warning in Geoffrey’s eye. 

“Um—yes. Your commission is 
to be—er—ample.” 

“To support Betty in a fitting 
manner ?” 

“But I had your promise.” 

“My promise has been kept, up 
to the—ahem !—letter, Mr. Wykoff 
You have only to ask Betty, to 
find that I have not said a word 
to her on the subject of matri- 
mony.” - 

“But I don’t understand. The 
ring—” 

“Tl explain that later. Mean- 
while, if you are satisfied, may I 
ask you to do me a favor?” 

“Release you from your agree- 
ment—eh ?” asked Mr. Wykoff, a 
little smile beginning to struggle 
at the corners of his thin lips. 

“T never ask to be released from 
my agreements, sir,” retorted Geof- 
frey, with stupendous dignity, “but 
if you will be so good as to ask 
your daughter if she will marry 
me—” 

Abruptly, the little smile won 
the right of existence. Mr. Wykoff was not without 
his sense of humor, after all. ; 

“Elizabeth,” he said, “will you have this man?” 

“T will!” said Betty promptly, and lent new fire to her 
emerald with a kiss. a ae 
“Upon my word, a most remarkable conversation ! 
observed Mrs. Wykoff crossly, though it was a charac- 
teristic of her rare speeches that their bark was worse 

than their pith. 

Then, to every one’s satisfaction, the mystery was ex- 
plained, and, later, Sophie Isabelle, wife of Noah, re- 
ceived her last letter from her epistolary spouse. 

“I love you for your lips the rose hath kissed, 
Your cheeks, as tender as the May-flower blooms, 

For those half-hidden veins of amethyst : 

In your white throat, and for the dreaming mist 
That clouds your eyes, as haze the autumn glooms: 
For those faint, indefinable perfumes , 

That tiptoe through the tangle of your hair: 

For your low laughter in the darkening rooms 

Where our instinctive hands lie linked, and where 
Daylight and dark keep transitory tryst! 

Oh, sagacious Sophie Isabelle! She replied that night, 
with one small, mildly mocking, all-sufficient quotation— 

“*And Noah began to be an husband-man.’” 


Oh, prophetic Sophie Isabelle! For that, three months 
later, was precisely what Noah—which, being inter- 
preted, is Geoffrey Ruthven—began to be! 
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I hope I have made it clear that I am not likely to 
be guilty of the reprehensible practice of giving chil- 
dren alms. Instruction is a different matter. 

They seemed unable to answer, so I doled out five 
pennies. I was about to explain their relationship to 
other coins, when I noticed Miss Simmons just behind. 
She is secretary to the Society. Some of the Board 
consider her too young and good-looking, but I have 
always liked her. 

“Run off and spend them,” I said hastily; and away 
they rushed, arguing shrilly about the relative merits 
of “bullseyes,” “rock,” and “mister.” 

“Good-morning, my lord,” said Miss Simmons. 

From the way ‘she said it I felt sure she had noticed. 
So I decided to walk to the office with her and take the 
opportunity of preventing any misconception. I did not 
want her to go chattering to the Board. 

“Good-morning,” I said. “There is a good deal of 
poverty in this district requiring very careful investiga- 
tion before relief.” 

“T think the need of relief is apparent sometimes,” 
she answered. 

I shook my head. 

“Investigation is necessary, for four purposes.” I 
quoted from my book. “First to see if relief is real's 
needed; secondly, to ascertain whether the claimant is 
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worthy of assistance; thirdly, to judge if it will be 
properly applied. Fourthly—” 

“But if you see a ragged little child, my lord? You 
know it is poor. It can’t be its own fault. And if you 
give it a penny it will get some enjoyment out of it.” 
She looked up at me with tears in her eyes. I had not 
noticed at the office that she was so absurdly womanly! 

“You forget the danger of pauperizing the child,” I 
reminded her. “The prevalence of mendicancy in Spain, 
for example, is largely due to infantile training.” 

“One risks danger, sometimes.” She smiled; and I 
was sure that she had seen me. So I pointed out, also, 
that exceptions to the general principles might some- 
times be made by myself, or even members of the Board, 
though not by ordinary persons. : 

I resolved, at the same time, npt to make them in 
future; but the next morning I had the misfortune to 
meet the four younger children. Miss Simmons was 
just ahead, and looked round suddenly as I was getting 
rid of them. I dropped the last penny. She must have 
heard it ring on the pavement. - 

“T was making inquiries from those dirty children,” 
I explained when I overtook her, “with a view to soup 
tickets.” 

“T am afraid they would not benefit much from soup 
tickets,” she said. “The parents would probably sell 
them and buy beer. People of that sort always do.” 

“Ah!” I said. “Umph! Then the chil- 
dren won’t want tickets.” 

“Children never do. They want sweets 
and toys.” 

“My dear Miss Simmons!” { protested 
in horror. “Tickets are a fundamental 
principle of the Society. If such a thing 
were mentioned to the Board!” She 
flushed. : 

“T did not suppose you would mention 
it, my lord.” 

“No, no!” I said hastily. “Certainly not. 
Anything that we have heard, or seen, 
in our private capacities is, of course, 
confidential.” She bowed. “I should be 
very glad to have your opinion in that 
way.” t 

“T would risk pauperizing the poor lit- 
tle children; and give them any pleasure 
in my power.” I frowned sternly. 

“Surely, you have studied the Society’s 
pamphlets upon the danger of promiscu- 
ous almsgiving?” She laughed. 

“In my private capacity I am a woman, 
and, therefore, insensible to argument.” I 
laughed, too. 

“I will refrain from argument until we 
are inside the office.” /} 

“Then I become a paid servant, and = 
do not argue... . f you saw how they 
l.ve, my lord; how little pleasure they 
get! You do feel for them, I know.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I interrupted 
hastily. 

We reached the office door, and I stood 
back for her to go in. When she was 
in the hall she turned and smiled. 

“I agree with the pamphlets now, my 
lord!” she said. 
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Then she ran off to her room and I ; \ 


Upon reflection, I concluded that the peery 
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went to mine. 





habits of life of the dirty children might 
furnish useful illustrations of my theories 
for the next edition of the book. I there- 
fore entered into conversation with them 
upon subsequent occasions. Such re- 
muneration as I gave for information ob- 
tained must not be confused with alms, 
any more than the payment for other 
services. 

In the efrly part of December, Evlin 
Mybel failed to appear, and I learned that 
she was ill in bed. I suggested to Miss 
Simmons that it was a case for our dis- 
trict visitors, and possibly beef-tea tickets. 

“IT will go myself,’ she said. “You 
never know that children get the beef-tea; but you do 
know if you amuse them. Children want cheering up 
more than anything, when they’re ill.” 

“Exactly,” I agreed. “Perhaps you will take a sov- 
ereign and apply to any ‘cheerful’ purpose outside the 
objects of the Society.” 

“A sovereign is too much. You can get a very good 
doll for half a crown.” 

“Doll!” I cried. “Charity is not intended for the 
provision of luxuries.” She looked at me. 

“What do you expect me to do with the sovereign, 
my lord?” 

“I have no doubt you will do something opposed to 
all principles laid down by charitable authority!” I said 
severely. “But please understand that I wash my hands 
of it.” Thereupon I put the sovereign down on her desk 
and left the room. 

Evlin Mybel was not seriously ill, Miss Simmons 
informed me next morning, only weak and ill-nourished. 

“However,” she said, “I gave her some beef-tea my- 
self. and left her getting the new doll to sleep, and—” 

“Miss Simmons,” I interrupted, “never mention the 
word ‘doll’ to me again, please. I can not prevent your 
doing foolish things in your private capacity, but you 
must not expect me to approve of them.” 

So she said no more about it; but two days later I 
saw that she had been crying, and asked what was the 
matter. “It’s Evlin Mybel’s doll,” she told me. “The 
mother has sold it for a shilling, and gone out drinking. 
The poor child was broken-hearted, and—and—” 

“Why didn’t you get another?” I asked. “I disap- 
prove of dolls, of course, but under the circumstances—” 
I put my hand in my pocket. 
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“Of course, I bought her another, but that will be sold, 
too.” 

“Ah!” I said. “I see. I was wanting to do a good 
turn to some respectable people in the country. If they 
could have a child to board with them for a few weeks 
it would be a help.” } : G 

“The Society never sends children for holidays. 

“T should think not, indeed! We are not a Cook’s 
Agency for dirty children! But if you thought of send- 
ing her anywhere in your private capacity’—I laid a 
banknote on the table—“these good people might as well 
have the benefit of the irregularity.” I pencilled down 
the address of my mother’s old gardener and his wife. 
“I happen to be going there this afternoon by the 2:10 
from Charing Cross, so if you insist upon sending the 
child-I will secure her safe arrival. She'll have to be 
made presentable.” 

So she did send her, or, rather, she took her. I 
pointed out that IT could not be bothered with the sole 
charge of a child. Evlin Mybel looked almost respec- 
table in some new clothes, and with a clean face and 
tidy hair. Mrs. Brown was quite taken with her. She 
also formed a high opinion of Miss Simmons. 

“A sweet young lady, Mr. George,” she said. “I mean, 
‘my lord.’ ... If your poor mother had been alive.— 
You've a kind heart like her, my lord.” ; 

“Nothing of the kind, Mrs. Brown,” I said. “Nothing 
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"THERE was a baby born in Bethlehem. 


I know they say 


That this and that’s in doubt; and, for the rest, 
That learned men who surely should know best 
Explain how myths crept in, and followers’ tales 


confused the truth. 
I know: but any way 


There was a baby born in Bethlehem 
Who lived and grew and loved and healed 


and taught. 
And died: but not to me. 
When Christmas comes I see him still arise, 
The gentle, the compassionate, the wise, 


Calling, “‘ My path is peace: my 
way is life!” 








of the kind. You will see that the child has such things 
as amuse children, of course, and charge me. Good- 
by.” 

“God bless you, Mr. George—I can’t call you anything 
else—and the young lady.” 

Then Miss Simmons and 1 went back to town. We 
had a very interesting conversation upon the journey; 
and I was confirmed in my opinion that she was a very 
intelligent girl, and well fitted for the post of secretary. 

A few days later I met the other boy and girl, both 
crying. 

“Billy’s broke ’is leg,” she said. “There won’t be no 
Christmas for us now.” 

“Why not?” I inquired. 

“*’Cause ’e won't have no money. Goin’ to.’ave a 
Christmas tree for us, ’e was.” It is astonishing how 
wasteful the poor are! 

“Toys on it,” the boy wailed, “an’ fardin’ candles!” 

I induced them to study the copper coinage instead 
of howling, and obtained Billy’s address. In the after- 
noon I went there. It was up eight flights of dirty 
stairs, but the room itself was clean. Billy was in bed, 
and his grandmother was making shirts. She offered 
me her chair, but as it was the only one I elected to 
sit on the end of his bed. She explained that Billy was 
her grandson, and that the crying boy and girl were his 
cousins. 

“Rare fond of them children, ’e is,” she stated, “an’ 
Evlin Mybel, wot’s a friend of theirs, as I don’t ap- 
prove of, ’avin’ a drunkin mother.” 

“She can’t ’elp it,” said Billy stoutly. “She’s a good 
little sort. TI s’pose it was you as sent ’er into the coun- 
try, sir?” 
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“Umph!” I said. “Do you want to go there?” He 
looked doubtfuily at his grandmother. “Your grand- 
mother could go and look after you.” The old woman 
drew herself up. 

“I ain’t never been be’olden to nobody, sir, not for 
myself; but I’d be rare grateful to you, if Billy ’ud like 
to go.” But he shook his head. 

“She’d mope,” he told me in a hoarse whisper. “That's 
wot she’d do.” 

“You see, sir,” she explained. ‘“We’re a family wot 
‘as kep’ together, wot is left of us, specially at Christ- 
mas time; and Billy alwus set store on the party wot 
we ’ad and laid out to ’ave a Christmas tree for the 
children same as last year. ’Owsomever—” She drew 
a deep breath and went on with her sewing. 

“Evlin Mybel was comin’ too.” He sighed. “Never 
seed a Christmas tree, she ’adn’t. Maybe I’ll manage it 
nex’ year, 

“As it happens,” I remarked, “I have a Christmas 
tree that I’ve no use for. There are some toys too, 
now I come to think of it. If you would take them—>?” 
The boy’s eyes glistened, but the old woman frowned 
over her sewing. 

“I am a proud woman, sir, for a poor woman, and 
never took nothink from nobody,” she said slowly. 
“But it’s different with chil'--e.” She stopped work- 
ing and looked up with a si. “Children ’ave a call 
on evrybody. It ain’t no loss givin’ to 
them, I’m thinking; just a loan to God. 
Just a loan to God!” 

“Then you will let me ‘lend’ some beef- 
tea and things for William. If my doc- 
tor happens to be round this way—” 
She began wiping her eyes and I made 
hastily for the door. People of that class 
have, unfortunately, no proper control 
over their emotions. 

After I had bought the tree I realized 
that it was too large for their attic, so 
I had to hire a room. This involved the 
provision of furniture and decoration 
4 with flags, holly, and other rubbish. A 
man from the shop called at the Society's 
offices about it. As I was out, and he 
was a fool, he spoke to Miss Simmons. 
She seemed quite hurt that I had not 
consulted her. 

“It would have been such a pleasure to 
do anything for the children,” she told 
\ me. “We always had a Christmas tree 
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for the poor when father was alive.’ Her 
father was a country vicar. Owing to 
reckless expenditure on Christmas trees 
\ and other mistaken charity he left her 
penniless. 

“I should have asked you to help,” I 
assured her. “Only there are some peo- 
ple who misunderstand these matters. If 
you should mention it to the members of 
the Board, for example—”’ She gave me 
a look like a flash of lightning and turned 
to the door; but I intercepted her. “I 
knew you would not tell them,” I con- 
fessed. “The fact is, I didn’t know what 
you would think of me.” She gave a 
crying sort of laugh. 

“Shall I tell you, my lord?” 

“Er—no!” I could see she was going 
to say something foolish. “But I wish 
you would come and help me choose the 
toys this afternoon.” 

_So she came and helped. In fact, she 
did it all, except just writing the check. 
On the afternoon of Christmas Eve she 
also helped me to arrange the toys on 
the tree and lay out the tables for re- 
freshments. I was compelled to have 
refreshments. The lower classes think 
so much of eating and drinking. 

_ “Have you engaged any one to super- 
intend the party?” she asked as we were 
leaving. 

“No—o,” I said doubtfully. “I thought 
I could manage somehow!” 

“You mean to say you are giving up your own Christ- 
mas to it!” 

“I am not giving up anything. I shall be bored here 
instead of at my club. That’s all.” She drew a deep 
breath. 

“Let me come instead,” she proposed eagerly. “I 
shall be alofie in lodgings. It would be such a pleas- 
re to me.” I knocked the ash off my cigar thought- 
ully. 

“Why shouldn’t we both come?” I suggested. Her 
eyes sparkled. 

“I shall be delighted to be one of your poor guests,” 
she said merrily. “It will be a curious party!” 

“A very curious party,” I agreed. 

It was. There was Billy’s grandmother, sitting in 
an armchair and beaming on everybody; and her daugh- 
ter, a stout, red-faced woman, who kept an apple-stall. 
She had been in the ballet years ago, and showed the 
children how to dance. Alf, her stepson, who was 
looked up to by the others, being a well-established 
crossing sweeper, with a pitch of his own, sat in an- 
other armchair nursing his wooden leg. The crying 
boy and the other boy turned somersaults round the 
Christmas tree. “Mord” turned them, too, till her 
mother very properly intervened. “Evlin Mybel” made 
violent love to Billy, who hobbled about with a stick. 
The other small boys and small girls—we had let each 
child ask a friend—did all sorts of preposterous things. 

Miss Simmons turned the chaos into an ordered bed- 
lam, by making them play absurd games. Much against 
my inclination I was dragged into them. I found my- 
self waltzing with “Mord.” and being hit over the 
back with the hunted slipper. I lost a coat-tail at 
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“Oranges and Lemons,” broke my eyeglasses at “Musi- 
cal Chairs” (a most violent game), and had to stand 
on a form for a forfeit till a “young lady” lifted me 
down. The lady was named “Becky,” and her sur- 
name was either Moses or Solomons (I mixed them 
up rather). She took me round the legs, and we both 
sprawled on the floor. It is a pity that the poorer 
classes can only be amused by horse-play! 

I was relieved when supper gave me a rest. At least, 
[ had only to serve ginger-beer and lemonade and cakes 
and other indigestible things. It is astonishing how 
much children can eat! 

After supper we had blindman’s-buff. I was caught 
with great frequency; and I am sure that the hand- 
kerchief was not tied properly. The lower orders have 
no sense of rectitude in such matters. On the last oc- 
casion I fell right over Billy’s grandmother, chair and 
all. She said that she liked to see me “playin’ so 
‘earty,’ and that I reminded her of her “pore ole 
man.” He was a travelling tinker, I believe, when he 
was alive. 

She also suggested that, in her young days, young 
people made a proper use of the mistletoe. So the 
boys began chasing the girls and hauling them under 
it. So far as I could see, the girls were perfectly will- 
ing to go, and the violent exertion indulged in was 
quite unnecessary. In fact, when Billy could not hob- 
ble fast enough to catch Evlin Mybel, she came back 
to him. 

“Never mind, old Billy,” she said, “/’ll catch you!” 
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When “Mord” and “Becky” began to catch me, I 
thought it time that the orgy should stop. So I ar- 
ranged them in a line to “draw” for the things on 
the Christmas tree. Miss Simmons had arranged the 
process with me so that the children should all draw 
what they wanted. I called out a number and Miss 
Simmons gave out the presents, because nobody but 
herself knew their number! The children had three 
draws each, and the grown-ups had one present of a 
more substantial and useful kind without drawing. I 
was afraid that Billy’s grandmother would be offended 
by having a present given her; but fortunately she 
was not. 

When the distribution was finished, Miss Simmons 
shared what was left of the cake and sweets among 
the children. They insisted upon giving three cheers 
for me, and three more for Miss Simmons, and about 
twenty more for the two of us. I do not think they 
— ever have stopped, if the cab had not come for 

illy. 

When they were gone Miss Simmons and I sat 
on the table and ate sandwiches and drank ginger- 
beer. We had not had the time to partake of any- 
thing before. 


“Hasn’t it been splendid!” she cried enthusiastically. ‘ 


“Presents for all!” 

“Even the hostess.” I produced a small case. It 
was nothing much—just a little gold watch. I had 
noticed that hers did not go. “You will oblige me 
very much if you will accept this.” She flushed. 
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“I—I don’t think it would be right for me to take 
such a valuable present, my lord.” 

“Present!” I said. “Nonsense. It is remuneration 
for your valuable services in assisting.” 

“Then I don’t want it!” she cried sharply. 
are most curious creatures. 

“There’s no pleasing you,” I said testily. “Of course, 
it is a present. You are one of my guests to-night, 
and you must do as the rest do, and take what I| give 
you. There’s a good girl!” I pushed it into her hand, 
and by some oversight I did not let her hand go. 

“Now there’s only—me!” I said. 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” she said, 
in a very low voice. 

“Not if you want something very much. J] do. But 
perhaps I’m too old, and cross?” She snatched her 
hand away and began to cry. 

“You aren't,” she said, “only—you know what I 
mean.” I put my arm round her. 

“T am very lonely, Alice,” I whispered. 

“So,” she sobbed, “am I.” 

“Perhaps you care for some one else?” 

“No,” she said firmly, “I don’t.” 

“Perhaps you don’t care for me?” 

“But I—oh, please let me go.” 

Of course, I didn’t! 

“T wonder,” she remarked, some ten minutes later, 
“what the Board will say!” 

“T do not,” I said firmly, “allow the Board to in- 
terfere with me in my private capacity!” 


Women 
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I.—DIFFY AND DAFFY 


view Sanatorium, was sleeping the sleep that 
follows swiftly on a day of honest toil. The 
afternoon had been hot and the work hard, and 
the gardener lay like a log. Only, a log does not snore. 

It was a shame to waken him, but the need was ur- 
gent. The sanatorium was full, and all of the regular 
attendants were engaged, and a new patient, who could 
not sleep, in spite of two injections of morphine—all 
the physician dared to give him—was clamoring for a 
watcher. At midnight he had descended to the office 
and notified the clerk that, unless an attendant were 
provided within ten minutes, there would be trouble. 
He did not specify the nature of the trouble, nor did 
the clerk stay to inquire. One glance at the new pa- 
tient’s eyes, which glittered like the Ancient Mariner’s, 
and he hastened to awaken Donald Diffy. 

The gardener more than once had responded to an 
emergency call, thankful for the fee of two dollars; but 
on this particular night, 
as he answered the sum- 
mons, he wished all sleep- 
less patients at the devil; 
and he was still. rubbing 
his eyes when he knocked 
at the door of No. 32. 

‘‘Come!’’ was the re- 
sponse, sharp and impa- 
tient. The gardener en- 
tered and closed the door 
softly behind him. 

A tall young man was 
pacing nervously from 
window to window. His 
face was drawn and pale, 
and the pallor was height- 
ened by a shock of black 
hair, through which he 
5 so. ee ran his fingers when he 

I have nothing in my cuffs! was not clasping his 

hands or holding them 
tightly against his temples. ‘‘Ha!’’ he cried, as the 
gardener faced him. ‘‘Don't be alarmed,’’ he con- 
tinued, as Diffy hesitated. ‘‘You see’’—pushing back 
his coat-sleeves—‘‘I have nothing in my cuffs.”’ 

The gardener mumbled something and crossed to a 
seat by the further window, and, wideawake for the 
moment, eyed his charge warily. 

“T can’t sleep!’’ suddenly burst out the tall young 
man, pausing in his restless pacing. 

‘““That’s bad,’’ said the gardener heartily. 
that’s bad. Now, I’m thinking, sir, ’tis 
the other way wi’ me.”’ 

“T can’t sleep, and I must sleep! I must 
sleep, and I can’t sleep! I feel’’—the pa- 
tient clutched his head with both hands, 
as if to keep it on his shoulders. ‘‘I feel 
like—what the devil do I feel like?’’ he 
demanded, glaring at Diffy, who was again 
rubbing his eyes. 

“T can’t say, sir,’’ he replied. 

“You can’t say,’’ repeated the other 
mockingly. ‘‘You mean you fear to say. 
Well, then’’—levelling a tragic forefinger— 
“T'd/ speak the word: I feel—like a Hypo- 
papadidimus!’’ 

“That’s bad!’ cried the gardener, in 
genuine concern. ‘‘Ay, that’s bad! And 
how does it feel, sir, to feel like a—’’ He 
stopped. 

“‘That’s hard to say,”’ replied the sufferer 
mysteriously. ; 

“Ay, ’tis hard to say,’’ echoed Diffy, 
scratching his head. 

“IT want you to sit there and talk to 


Ds DIFFY, head gardener of the Water- 


‘*Ay, 





Diffy’s response was a terrific snore 


me till the doctor’s dope works,’’ said the tall 
young man. 

‘“‘Ay,”’ said Diffy. 

“If I try to jump out of the window, discourage me. 
You understand?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, ay!” 

“If I don’t jump out, you win five dollars. 
jump, I take the five. That’s fair.”’ 

“Ay,” said Diffy, with a faint show of enthusiasm. 

‘‘Your ‘ays’ are sleepy,’’ remarked the patient. He 
took another turn around the room. ‘‘ Well, 
why don’t you say something?’ he de- 
manded impatiently. 

‘°Tis a fine night,’’ ventured the gar- 
dener, looking out upon the moonlit lawn. 

“Ay, ’tis a fine night,’’ mimicked the 
other. ‘‘But, mark me! there will be other 
fine nights—other fine nights. What think 
you of that? Ha!” 

If the gardener had another thought, it 
perished in the attempt at expression. 

‘‘What’s your name, and what do you 
do?’ asked the patient, rummaging in a 
suit-case. 

“Diffy, sir; Donald Diffy. 
dener.”’ 

‘‘Well met, Diffy!’’ cried the sleepless 
one gayly. ‘I’m Daffy. Diffy and Daffy 
were two pretty men. They lay in bed 
till the clock struck ten.’ 

‘“‘Daffy?”’ repeated the gardener. ‘‘I’m 
thinkin’, sir, ye may have anither.’’ 

‘“‘Shrewdly guessed, Diffy. Shrewdly guessed. My 
full name, most amiable of gardeners, is Daffy Down 
Dilly.”’ 

‘Tis a queer name,”’ remarked the gardener thought- 
fully. 

“What's in a name?” said Daffy. ‘‘That which we 
call a March hare, by any other name would be as 
mad.”’ 

“Ay, that’s true,’’ assented Diffy. 

‘Still, Daffy Down Dilly zs an odd name, one of the 
oddest I ever collected. I picked it up last week at an 
auction sale, for a mere trifle. Some people collect 
candlesticks; my fad is names.’’ Daffy was still rum- 
maging in the suit-case. ‘‘Did you ever read ‘Ham- 
let’?”’ he asked, tossing out a small volume. 

‘‘Hamlet?’’ repeated Diffy doubtfully. ‘‘Oh, ay! 
The poor lad that wis daft.’ 

‘‘Was he?’’ said Daffy. ‘‘Here they are,’’ he added, 
fishing out a handful of cigars. ‘‘Smoke?’’ 

The gardener accepted a cigar and smothered a 
yawn. His first fear of his patient had passed, and 
drowsiness returned on him. 

“So you think Hamlet was 
daft,’’ said Daffy, lighting 
his cigar with a- twitching 
hand and resting his head 
upon the top of his chair. 
The fire in his eyes had died 
down, and ne no longer was 
impelled to pace the room. 

‘“<y he wis daft,’’ said 
Diffy. 

‘*Sometimes I have thought 
he was simply putting it.on, 
and that really he was sane 
asIam. You are quite sure 
he was daft?’’ 

‘““Ay, he wis daft—daft as 
a hatter.” 

‘‘Well, that’s settled,’’ said 
Daffy, putting his feet on the 
table and blowing a smoke- 
ring ceilingward. ‘‘The dope 
is working, Diffy. The dope 
is working, Thanks to you, 


If I do 
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I'm the gar- 
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““Of course that’s not his right name!”’ 


Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 


most admirable of attendants, I am getting better 
by leaps and bounds. The wheels in my head dre 
slowing down, and my horrible nervousness is leaving 
me. Listening to your sprightly sallies, your droll 
quips, your flashes of contagious merriment, I no 
longer crave sleep. I fear it. Already I sniff the 
heavy breezes of Poppyland.’’ 

Diffy’s response was a terrific snore. 

Daffy sat up and gazed comically at his slumbering 
attendant. ‘‘Great mandragora! if I could sleep like 
that!’ he sighed. He 
reached out a foot and 
stirred the gardener, who 
awoke with a start and 
began to apologize. 

“You are not disturbing 
me,”’ said Daffy gently; 
‘‘but you may be others. 
The windows are open and 
the hour is late.’’ 

‘*Ay,’”’ said Diffy, doz- 
ing off again. 

‘*What’s the use?’’ cried 
Daffy, tossing away his 
cigar and stretching him- 
self. ‘‘Sleep on, favorite 
of Morpheus, darling of 
the drowsy god! Sleep 
on! Sleep on! I'll war- 
rant the last trump will 
find thee sleeping, and he 
that wakes thee will crack 
his cheeks for blowing.’’ Without troubling to un- 
dress, Daffy flung himself upon the bed. And pres- 
ently the only sounds in the room were his uneasy 
breathing and the gardener’s steady snore. 


I11.—ON EGGS 


es F COURSE, ‘Daffy Down Dilly’ isn’t his right 
name,’’ declared Exhibit A, from her willow 
rocker on the veranda of the Waterview Sana- 
torium. Exhibit A was a stout, healthy wo- 

man, who annually gave her husband (who could not 

leave his business) the absent rest-cure treatment. 

‘No, of course it can’t be his right name,’’ agreed 
Exhibit B, a frail body, who had undermined her ner- 
vous system in a vain attempt to curtail the nation’s 
tobacco bill. 

‘I suppose he has some good reason for concealing 
his identity,’’ suggested Exhibit C, a romantic young 
woman who had frayed ev nerves trying to become a 
concert pianist in thirty days by one of the rapid-fire 
methods. 

‘‘Some shameful reason, I'll warrant,’’ said Exhibit 
A, fanning herself vigorously. ‘‘He looks dissipated.’’ 

‘“‘He smokes like a chimney,’’ said Exhibit B, to 
whom tobacco and dissipation were synonymous terms. 

“I believe he just wants to make people talk,’’ said 
Exhibit D, who was known to the elevator boys as ‘‘the 
breakfast-food bug.”’ 

“Then he has succeeded beautifully,’’ laughed Ex- 
hibit C. ‘‘For my part, I don’t so much want to know 
who he is as what he is. Though I feel sure,’’ she 
added, rolling up her eyes, ‘‘that he is either a poet or 
a musician. Did you ever see such a wealth of raven 
hair and such dreamy eyes?”’ 

‘“‘Huh!”’ said Exhibit A. ‘‘He can’t bea poet. The 
clerk tells me he took the best room in the house and 
paid a month’s board in advance.”’ 

“His baggage is probably marked and he gets mail. 
I saw the clerk give him a letter this morning. Ask 
the clerk,’’ said Exhibit D owlishly. 

“T have,”’ sighed Exhibit A, ‘‘His baggage is un- 
marked, and all his mail comes addressed ‘Daffy 
Down Dilly.’’’ Exhibit C looked her disapproval 
of such vulgar curiosity. (Conténued on Page 43) 
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fi 1 II 
RX it adn sometime ago, somewhere under the sun, The performance began with a wonderful feat : 
YY (Just where, I can’t say ; A Cow appeared, who 
ae But who cares, anyway ?) Said pleasantly, ««Moo !”” 
That old Mother Goose gave a circus for fun ; Then over the moon she jumped quickly and fleet! 
*Twas no sooner begun Indeed, ’twas but meet 
Than every one Loud applaudings should greet 
Was filled with uproarious, roarious fun. Her very remarkable, markable feat. 
111 
The next to appear was a Fiddling Cat, 
With a small violin 
Tucked under her chin. 
She plaved a sonata or dirge in B flat ; 
Her technique and hat 
Were so beautiful, that 
All admired the emotional, motional Cat. 
IV Vv 
The next was a go-as-you-please sort of race, 
By three little Mice He smoked his long pipe, 
Who were blind, but quite nice ; And he ate his stewed tripe, 
But the farmer’s wife cut off their tails!—oh, how base! Which he thought was delicious, but nevertheless, 
And after the race I’m free to confess, 
Each went back to his place I never could guess 
With a very antagonized, agonized face. How he ate that incredible, edible mess! 
v1 VII 
Of course there were others. The Piper’s Cow bowed, The Circus was on a magnificent scale, 
The Three Bears danced jigs And the show, they do say, 
And the Five Little Pigs Is coming this way ; 


Were awfully clever and did themselves proud. So I hope that you all will attend, without fail : 


The laughter was loud Else, pray what avail 
In the audience crowd-— Your ears to regale 
That somewhat diversified, versified crowd. With this very symmetrical, metrical tale? 











Mother Hubbard’s Dog next, was a howling success ; 
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prises the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 





This is the first book of ‘‘The Crossing,’’ and is the complete story of George Rogers Clark’s famous campaign of Kas- 
kaskia and Vincennes, and also the story of David Ritchie’s boyhood. 
pioneers who, under Clark’s leadership, captured from the British and savages that great territory which now com- 
The story is told by David Ritchie, a canny youngster of Scotch 
descent, who, left an orphan, drifted with the tide across the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, saw the brutalities of the 
fighting in the log forts, and went with Clark’s handful of men to Kaskaskia and Vincennes as the pet of the regiment 


“The Borderland’’ deals with the life of those 








CHAPTER I.—The Blue Wall 






WAS BORN under the Blue Ridge, 
and under that side which is blue in 
the evening light, in a wild land of 
game and forest and rushing waters. 
There, on the borders of a creek that 
runs into the Yadkin River, in a 
cabin that was chinked with red 
mud, I came into the world a subject of King George 
the Third, in that part of his realm known as the 
province of North Carolina. 

The cabin reeked of corn-pone and bacon, and the 
odor of pelts. It had two shakedowns, on one of which 
I slept under a bearskin. A rough stone chimney was 
reared outside, and the fireplace was as long as my fa- 
ther was tall. There was a crane in it, and a bake ket- 
tle; and over it great buckhorns held my father’s rifle 
when it was not in use. On other horns hung jerked 
bears’ meat and venison hams, and gourds for drinking 
cups, and bags of seed, and my father’s best hunting 
shirt; also, in a neglected corner, several articles of 
woman's attire from pegs. These once belonged to 
my mother. Among them was a gown of silk, of a 
fine, faded pattern, over which I was wont to specu- 
late. The women at the Cross-Roads, twelve miles 
away, were dressed in coarse butternut wool and huge 
sunbonnets. But when I questioned my father on these 
matters he would give me no answers. 

My father was—how shall I say what he was? To 
this day I can only surmise many things of him. He 
was a Scotchman born, and I know now that he hada 
slight Scotch accent. At the time of which I write, 
my early childhood, he was a frontiersman and hunter. 
I can see him now, with his hunting shirt and leggings 
and moccasins; his powder-horn, engraved with won- 
drous scenes; his bullet-pouch and tomahawk and hunt- 
ing knife. 

He was a tall, lean man with a strange, sad face. 
And he talked little save when he drank too many 
“horns,’’ as they were called in that country. These 
lapses of my father’s were a perpetual source of won- 
der to me—and, I must say, of delight. They oc- 
curred only when a passing traveller who hit his Rone 
chanced that way, or, what was almost as rare, a neigh- 
bor. Many a winter night I have lain awake under the 
skins, listening toa flow of language that held me spell- 
bound, though I understood scarce a word of it. 


“Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in a degree.” 


The chance neighbor or traveller was no less struck 
with wonder. And many’s the time have I heard the 
query, at 'the Cross-Roads and elsewhere, ‘‘Whar Alec 
Trimble got his larnin’?”’ 

The truth is, my father was an object of suspicion to 
the frontiersmen. Even as a child I knew this, and 
resented it. He having brought me up in solitude, I 
was old for my age, learned in some things far beyond 
my years, and ignorant of others I should 
have known. I loved the man passion- 
ately. In the long winter evenings, when 
the howl of wolves and ‘‘painters’’ rose as 
the wind lulled, he taught me to read 
from the Bible and the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.’’ I can see his long, slim fingers on 
the page. They seemed but ill fitted for 
the life he led. 

The love of rhythmic language was some- 
how born into me, and many’s the time I 
have held watch in the cabin day and night 
while my father was away on his hunts, 
spelling out the verses that have since be- 
come part of my life. 

As I grew older I went with him into 
the mountains, often on his back; and 
spent the nights in open camp with my 
little moccasins drying at the blaze. So 
I learned to skin a bear, and fleece off the 
fat for oil with my hunting knife, and cure 
a deerskin and follow a trail. At seven I even shot 
the long rifle, with a rest. I learned to endure cold 
and hunger and fatigue, and to walk in silence over 
the mountains, my father never saying a word for 
daysataspell. And often, when he opened his mouth, 
it would be to recite a verse of Pope’s in a way that 
moved me strangely. For a poem is not a poem unless 
it be well spoken. 


In the hot days of summer, over against the dark 
forest the bright green of our little patch of Indian 
corn rippled in the wind. And toward night I would 
often sit watching the deep blue of the mountain wall 
and dream of the mysteries of the land that lay be- 
yond. And by chance, one evening as I sat thus, my 
tather reading in the twilight, a man stood before us. 
So silently had he come up the path leading from the 
brook that we had not heard him. Presently my fa- 
ther looked up from his book, but did not rise. As for 
me, I had been staring for some time in astonishment, 
for he was a better looking man than I had ever seen. 
He wore a deerskin hunting shirt dyed black, but, in 
place of a coonskin cap with the tail hanging down, a 
hat. His long rifle rested on the ground, and he held 
a roan horse by the bridle. 

‘‘Howdy, neighbor?’ said he. 

I recall a fear that my father Would not fancy him. 
In such cases he would give a stranger food, and leave 
him to himself. My father’s whims were past under- 
standing. But he got up. 

‘‘Good-evening,’’ said he. 

The visitor looked a little surprised, as I had seen 
many do, at my father’s accent. 

Neighbor,” said he, ‘‘kin you keep me over night?” 

‘‘Come in,’’ said my father. 

We sat down to our supper of corn and beans and 
venison, of all of which our guest ate sparingly. He, 
too, was a silent man, and scarcely a word was spoken 
during the meal. Several times he looked at me with 
such a kindly expression in his blue eyes, a trace of a 
smile around his broad mouth, that I wished he might 
stay with us always. 

But once, when my father said something about 
Indians, the eyes grew hard as flint. It was then I 
remarked, with a boy’s wonder, that despite his dark 
hair he had yellow eyebrows. 

After supper the two men sat on the log step, while 
I set about the task of skinning the deer my father 
had shot that day. Presently I felt a heavy hand on 
my shoulder. 

‘*What’s your name, lad?’’ he said. 

I told him Davy. 

‘Davy, I'll larn ye a trick worth a little time,’’ said 
he, whipping out a knife. In a trice the red carcass 
hung between the forked stakes, while I stood with 
my mouth open. He turned to me and laughed 
gently. 

‘‘Some day you'll cross the mountains and skin 
twenty of an evening,’ he said. ‘‘Ye’ll make a 
woodsman sure. You've got the eye and the hand.”’ 

This little piece of praise from him made me hot all 
over. 

‘‘Game rare?’’ said he to my father. 

‘*None sae good now,”’ said my father. 

‘I reckon not. My cabin’s on Beaver Creek some 
forty mile above, and game’s going there, too.”’ 

‘‘Settlements,’’ said my father. But presently, after 
a few whiffs of his pipe, he added: ‘‘I hear fine things 
of this land across the mountains, that the Indians call 
the Dark and Bluidy Ground.”’ 

‘‘And well named,”’ said the stranger. 
said my father, ‘‘and all 
I hear that Daniel Boone 


‘‘But a brave country,”’ 
tramped down with game. 
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My father rose without a word, went into the cabin, 
and immediately reappeared with a flask and a couple 
of gourds, one of w hich he handed to our visitor. 

‘Tell me aboot it,’’ said he. 

That was the fairy tale of my childhood. Far into 
the night I lay on the dewy grass listening to Mr. 
Boone’s talk. It did not at first flow in a steady 
stream, he not being a garrulous man, but my fa- 
ther’s questions presently fired his enthusiasm. I 
recall but little of it, being so small a lad, but I 
crept closer and closer until I could touch this su- 
perior being who had been beyond the Wall. Marco 
Polo was no greater wonder to the Venetians than 
Boone to me. 

He spoke of leaving wife and children, and setting 
out for the Unknown with other woodsmen. He told 
how, crossing over our blue western wall into a valley 
beyond, they found a ‘‘Warrior’s Path’’ through a gap 
across another range, and so down into the fairest of 
promised lands. And as he talked he lost himself in 
the tale of it, and the very quality of his voice changed. 
He told of a land of wooded hill and pleasant vale, of 
clear water running over limestone down to the great 
river beyond, the Ohio—a land of glades, the fields of 
which were pied with flowers of wondrous beauty, 
where roamed the buffalo in countless thousands, 
where elk and deer abounded, and turkeys and feath- 
ered game, and bear in the tall brakes of cane. And, 
simply, he told how, when the others had left him, he 
stayed for three months roaming the hills alone with 
Nature herself. 

“But did you no meet the Indians?” asked my 
father. 

“T seed one fishing on a log once,’’ said our visitor, 
laughing, ‘‘but he fell into the water. I 
reckon he was drowned.’ 

My father nodded comprehendingly— 
even admiringly. 

“And again!’’ said he. 

‘*Wal,’’ said Mr. Boone, ‘‘we fell in with 
a war party of Shawnees going back to 
their lands north of the great river. The 
critters took away all we had. It was 
hard,’’ he added reflectively, ‘‘I had staked 
my fortune on the venter, and we’d got 
enough skins to make us rich. But, neigh- 
bor, there is land enough for you and me, 
as black and rich as Canaan.”’ 

‘*The Lord is my shepherd,’ ’’ said my 
father, lapsing into verse. ‘‘ ‘The Lord is 








With my little moccasins drying at the blaze 


and others have gone into it and come back with mar- 
vellous tales. They tell me Boone was there alone 
three months. He’s saething of a man. D’ye ken 
him?” 

The ruddy face of the stranger grew ruddier still. 

‘*My name’s Boone,”’ he said. 

“What! !’ cried my father, ‘‘it wouldn’t be Daniel?’ 

‘*You’ve guessed it, I reckon.”’ 


my shepherd. I shall not want. He lead- 
eth me into green pastures and beside still 
waters.’ ”’ 

For a time they ‘were silent, each wrapped 
in his own thought, while the crickets 
chirped and the frogs sang. From the distant forest 
came the mournful hoot of an owl. 

‘‘And you are going back?’’ asked my father. pres- 
ently. 

‘“‘Aye, that Iam. There are many families on the 
Yadkin below going, too. And you, neighbor, you 
might come with us. Davy is the boy that would 
thrive in that country.’’ 
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My father did not answer. It was late indeed when 
we lay down to rest, and the night I spent between 
waking and dreaming of the wonderland beyond the 
mountains, hoping against hope that my father would 
go. The sun was just flooding the slopes when our 
guest arose to leave, and my father bade him God- 
speed with a heartiness that was rare to him. But, 
to my bitter regret, neither spoke of my father’s go- 
ing. Being a man of understanding, Mr. Boone knew 
it were little use to press. He patted me on the head. 

‘**You're a wise lad, Davy,” said he. ‘‘I hope we shall 
meet again.” 

He mounted his roan and rode away down the slope, 
waving his hand to us. And it was with a heavy heart 
that I went to feed our white mare, whinnying for food 
in the lean-to. 


CHAPTER II.—Wars and Rumors of Wars 












ND SO our life went on 
the same, but yet not the 
same. For I had the 
Land of Promise to dream 
of, and as I went about 
my tasks I conjured up in 
my mind pictures of its beauty. You will forgive a 
backwoods boy—self-centred, for lack of wider inter- 
est, and with a little imagination. Bear hunting with 
my father, and an occasional trip on the white mare 
twelve miles to the Cross-Roads for salt and other 
necessaries were the only diversions to break the rou- 
tine of my days. But at the Cross-Roads, too, they 
were talking of Kaintuckee. For so the Land was 
called, the Dark and Bloody Ground. 

The next year came a war on the Frontier, waged by 
Lord Dunmore, Governor of Virginia. Of this like- 
wise I heard at the Cross-Roads, though few from our 
part seemed to have gone to it. And I heard there, for 
rumors spread over mountains, that men blazing in the 
new land were in danger, and that my hero, Boone, 
was gone out tosave them. But in the autumn came 
tidings of a great battle far to the north, and of the 
Indians suing for peace. 

The next year came more tidings of a sort I did not 
understand. I remember once bringing back from the 
Cross-Roads a crumpled newspaper, which my father 
read again and again, and then folded up and put in 
his pocket. He said nothing to me of these things. 
But the next time I went to the Cross-Roads, the 
woman asked me: 

‘‘Is your Pa for the Congress?”’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ said I. 

‘I reckon he ain’t,’’ said the woman tartly. I recall 
her dimly, a slattern creature in a loose gown and bare 
feet, wife of the storekeeper and wagoner, with a swarm 
of urchins about her. They were all very natural to 
me thus. And I remember a battle with one of these 
urchins in the briars, an affair which did not add to 
the love of their family for ours. There was no money 
in that country, and the store took our pelts in ex- 
change for what we needed from civilization. Once 
a month would I load these pelts on the white mare, 
and make the journey by the path down the creek. 
At times I met other settlers there, some of them not 
long from Ireland with the brogue still in their mouths. 
And again, I saw the wagoner with his great canvas- 
covered wagon standing at the door, ready to start for 
the town sixty miles away. ‘Twas he brought the 
news of this latest war. 

One day I was surprised to see the wagoner riding 
up the path to our cabin, crying out for my father, for 
he was a violent man. And a violent scene followed. 
They remained for a long time within the house, and 
when they came out the wagoner’s face was red with 
rage. My father, too, was angry, but no more talka- 
tive than tsual. 

“Ye say ye'll not help the Congress,’’ shouted the 
wagoner. 

“T’ll not,’’ said my father. 

‘**Ye’ll live to rue this day, Alec Trimble,”’ cried the 
man. ‘‘Ye may think ye'’re too fine for the likes of 
us, but there’s them in the settlement that knows 
about ye.’’ 

With that he flung himself on his horse and rode 
away. But the next time I went to the Cross-Roads 
the woman drove me away with curses and called me 
an aristocrat. Wearily I tramped back the dozen miles 
up the creek beside the mare, carrying my pelts with 
me; stumbling on the stones and scratched by the dry 
briars. For it was autumn, the woods all red and yel- 
low against the green of the pines. I sat down beside 
the old beaver dam to gather courage to tell my fa- 
ther. But he only smiled bitterly when he heard it. 
Nor would he tell me what the word arzstocrat meant. 

That winter we spent without bacon, and our salt 
gave out at Christmas. It was at this season, it I 
remember rightly, that we had another visitor. He 
arrived about nightfall one gray day, his horse jaded 
and cut, and he was dressed all in wool, with a great 
coat wrapped about him, and high boots. This made 
me stare at him. When my father drew back the bolt 
of the door he, too, stared and fell back a step. 

‘**Come in,’’ said he. 

‘**D’ye ken me, Alec?’’ said the man. 

He was a tall, spare man like my father, a Scotch- 
man, but his hair was in a queue. 

‘‘Come in, Duncan,”’ said my father quietly. 

‘**Davy, run out for wood.” 

Loath as I was to go, I obeyed. As I came back 
dragging a log behind me I heard them in argument, 
and in their talk there was much about the Congress, 
and a woman named Flora Macdonald, and a British 
fleet sailing southward. 
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‘‘We’ll have two thousand Highlanders and more to 
meet the fleet. And ye’ll sit at hame, in this hovel 
ye’ve made yeresel’’ (and he glanced about disdain- 
fully) ‘‘and no help the King?’’ He brought his fist 
down on the pine boards. 

“Ye did no help the King greatly at Culloden, Dun- 
can,’’ said my father dryly. ’ 

Our visitor did not answer at once. 

‘‘The Yankee Rebels’ll no help the House of Stuart,”’ 
said he presently. ‘‘And Hanover’s coom to stay. Are 
ye, too, a Rebel, Alec Ritchie?”’ 

I remember wondering why he said Ritchie. 

‘“T’ll no take a hand in this fight,’’ answered my 
father. 

And that was the end of it. The man left with scant 
ceremony, I guiding him down the creek to the main 
trail. He did not open his mouth until I parted with 
him. 

‘‘Puir Davy,’’ said he, and rode away in the night, 
for the moon shone through the clouds. 

I remember these things, I suppose, because I had 
nothing else-to think about. And the names stuck in 
my memory, intensified by later events, until I began 
to write a diary. 

And now I come to my travels. As the spring drew 
on I had had a feeling that we could not live thus 
forever, with no market for our pelts. And one day 
my father said to me abruptly: 

‘Davy, we'll be travelling.”’ 

‘*Where?’’ I asked. 

“Ye’ll ken soon enough,”’ said he. ‘‘We’ll go at 
crack o’ day.”’ 

We went away in the wild dawn, leaving the cabin 
desolate. We loaded the white mare with the pelts, 
and my father wore a woollen suit like that of our 
Scotch visitor, which I had never seen before. He had 
clubbed his hair. But, strangest of all, he carried ina 
small parcel the silk gown that had been my mother’s. 
We had scant other baggage. 

We crossed the Yadkin at a ford, and climbing the 
hills to the south of it we went down over stony traces, 
down and down, through rain and sun; stopping at 
rude cabins or taverns, until we came into the valley 
of another river. This I 
know now was the Cataw- 
ba. My memories of that 
ride are as misty as the 
spring weather in the moun- 
tains. But presently the 
country began to open up 
into broad fields, some of 
these abandoned to pines. 
And at last, splashing 
through the stiff red clay 
that was up to the mare’s 
fetlocks, we came toa place 
called Charlotte Town. 
What a day that was for 
me! And how I gaped at 
the houses there, finer than 
any I had ever dreamed of! 
That was my first sight of 
a town. And how I lis- 
tened open-mouthed to the 
gentlemen at the tavern! 
One I recall had a fighting 
head with a lock awry, and 
a negro servant to wait on 
him, and was the principal 
spokesman. He, too, was 
talking of war. The Chero- 
kees had risen on the west- 
ern border. He was telling 
of the massacre of a settle- 
ment, in no mild language. 

“Sirs, he cried; “the 
British have stirred the 
redskins to this. Will you 
sit here while women and 
children are scalped, and 
those devils’? (he called 
them worse names) ‘*Stuart 
and Cameron go unpun- 
ished?”’ 

My father got up from 
the corner where he sat 
and stood beside the man. 

“IT ken Alec Cameron,”’ 
said he. 

The man looked at him 
with amazement. 

“ne? Sema fis, 
shouldn’t think you’d own 
it. Damn him,’’ he cried, 
“if we catch him we'll skin 
him alive.”’ 

‘‘I ken Cameron,’’ my 
father repeated, ‘‘and I'll 
gang with you to skin him 
alive.”’ 

The man seized his hand 
and wrung it. 

‘‘But first I must be in 
Charlestown,’’ said my fa- 
ther. 

The next morning we 
sold our pelts. And though 
the mare was tired, we 
pushed southward, I be- 
hind the saddle. 1 had 
much to think about, wondering what was to become 
of me while my father went to skin Cameron. I had 
not the least doubt that he would do it. The world 
is a story-book to a lad of nine, and the thought of 
Charlestown filled me with a delight unspeakable. 
Perchance he would leave me in Charlestown. 

At nightfall we came into a settlement called the 
Waxhaws. And there being no tavern there, and the 
mare being very jaded and the roads heavy, we cast 
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about for a place to sleep. The sunlight slanting over 
the pine forest glistened on the pools in the wet fields. 
And it so chanced that splashing across these, swing. 
ing a milk-pail over his head, shouting at the top of his 
voice, was a red-headed lad of my own age. My father 
hailed him, and he came running toward us, still shout. 
ing, and vaulted the rails. He stood before us, eying 
me with a most mischievous look in his blue eyes, and 
dabbling in the red mud with his toes. I remember J 
thought him a queer-looking boy. He was lanky, and 
he had a very long face under his tousled hair. 

My father asked him where he could spend the night, 

‘*Wal,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I reckon Uncle Crawford 
might take you in. And again he mightn’t.” 

He ran ahead, still swinging the pail. And we, fol. 
lowing, came at length to a comfortable-looking farm. 
house. As we stopped at the doorway a stout, motherly 
woman filled it. She held her knitting in her hand. 

“You Andy!”’ she cried, ‘‘have you fetched the milk?” 

Andy tried to look repentant. ‘ 

“I declare I’ll tan you,’’ said the lady. ‘‘Git out this 
instant. What rascality have you been in?" 

‘“‘I fetched home visitors, Ma,’’ said Andy. 

‘‘Visitors!’’ cried the lady: ‘‘What’ll your Uncle 
Crawford say?’ And she looked at us smiling, but 
with no great hostility. 

‘‘Pardon me, madam,”’ said my father, ‘‘if we seem 
to intrude. But my mare is tired, and we have no- 
where to stay.”’ 

Uncle Crawford did take us in. He was a man of 
substance in that country—a north of Ireland man by 
birth, if 1 remember right. T 

I went to bed with the red-headed boy, whose name 
was Andy Jackson. I remember that his mother came 
into our little room under the eaves and made Andy 
say his prayers and me after him. But when she was 
gone out, Andy stumped his toe getting into bed in the 
dark and swore with a brilliancy and vehemence that 
astonished me. 

It was some hours before we went to sleep, he plying 
me with questions about my life, which seemed to in- 
terest him greatly, and I returning in kind. 

‘**My Pa’s dead,’’ said Andy. ‘‘He came from a part 
of Ireland where they are all weavers, 
We're kinder poor relations here. Aunt 
Crawford’s sick, and Ma keeps house. 
But Uncle Crawford’s good, an’ lets me 
go to Charlotte Town with him some- 
times.”’ 

I recall that he also boasted some 
about his big brothers who were away 
just then. 

Andy was up betimes in the morning, 
to see us start. But we didn’t start, 
because Mr. Crawford insisted that the 
white mare should have a half day’s 
rest. Andy, being hustled off unwil- 
lingly to the ‘‘Old Field’’ school, made 
me go with him. He was a very head- 
strong boy. 

I was very anxious to see a school. 
This one was only a log house in a poor, 
piny place, with a rabble of boys and 
girls romping at the door. But when 
they saw us they stopped. Andy jumped 
into the air, let out a war-whoop, and 
flung himself into the midst, scattering 
them right and left, and knocking one 
boy over and over. ‘I’m Billy Buck!” 
hecried. ‘‘I’ma hull regiment o’ Rang- 
ers. Let the Cherokees mind me!”’ 

‘‘Way for Sandy Andy!”’ cried the 
boys. ‘‘Where’d you get the new boy, 
Sandy?”’ 

“His name’s Davy,”’ said Andy, ‘‘and 
his Pa’s goin’ to fight the Cherokees. 
He kin lick tarnation out’n any 0’ you.”’ 

Meanwhile I held back, never having 
been thrown with so many of my own 
kind. 

‘‘He’s shot painters and b’ars,’’ said 
Andy. ‘An’ skinned ’em. Kin you 
lick him, Smally? I reckon not.”’ 

Now I had not come to the school for 
fighting. SoIheld back. Fortunately 
for me, Smally held back also. But he 
tried skilful tactics. 

‘‘He kin throw you, Sandy.”’ 

Andy faced me in an instant. 

‘*Kin you?”’ said he. 

There was nothing to do but try, 
and in a few seconds we were rolling 
on the ground, to the huge delight ot 
Smally and the others, Andy shouting 
all the while and swearing. We rolled 
and rolled and rolled in the mud, until 
we both lost our breath, and even 
Andy stopped swearing for want of it. 
After a while the boys were silent, and 
the thing became grim earnest. At 
length, by some accident rather than 
my own strength, both his shoulders 
touched the ground. I released him. 
But he was on his feet in an instant 
and at me again like a wild-cat. 

‘‘Andy won’t stay throwed,’’ shouted 
a boy. And before I knew it he had 
my shoulders down in a puddle. Then 
I went for him, and affairs were grow- 
ing more serious than a wrestle, when 
Smally, fancying himself safe, and no doubt having a 
grudge, shouted out: ‘‘Tell him he slobbers, Davy.”’ 

Andy dd slobber. But that was the end of me, and 
the beginning of Smally. Andy left me instantly, not 
without an intimation that he would come back, and 
proceeded to cover Smally with red clay and blood. 
However, in the midst of this turmoil, the school- 
master arrived, haled both into the schoolhouse, held 
court, and flogged Andrew with considerable gusto. 
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THE OLD DAYS 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 











He old days!—the far days! 
The vers dear and _ fair !— 
How’ orcly they were |. 
The old days of Morning, 
With” the. dew-drench on the 
flowers 
And apple-buds and blossoms 
Of those old days of ours. 
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Then was the rea/ gold 
Spendthrift Summer flung ; 
Then was the rea/ song 
Thrush and robin sung! 
There was never censure then,— 
Only honest praise— 
And all things were worthy of it 
in the old days. 


There bide the true friends— 
The first and the best; 
There clings the green grass 
Cleise where’ they rest: 
Would hey were here? No;— 
Wauld we were there!... 
The old days.—the lost days-- 
How lovely’ they were! 
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NCE on a time when Men were Bold 
And Women Fair—to be precise— 
A Princess lived whose Hair was Gold 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice ; 


% Beauty she had and 
Wealth untold, 
({ Besides a Fabulous 
vt Amount 
Of Jewels rare and 
Crowns of Gold, 
And Suitors more than 
she could count. 





igaer” ) ‘ Such Suitors! Tho’ her 
Fingers Fair 

Had been as leaves upon the Trees 
They still were far too few to wear 

The Rings they offered, on their Knees. 


In Coaches, Caravans, and Ships 

The Suitors came in Flocks untold, 
Happy to kiss her Finger-tips 

And beg from her a Lock of Gold. 


For tho’ she seemed to Cupid’s Dart 
Impervious, and would not share 
The smallest atom of her Heart, 
She was most lavish with her Hair. 


To all who craved the Golden Boon 
She gave, until one Night her Maid 
Exclaimed, “Alas! Your Highness soon 

Will not have Hair enough to braid!” 


Next day the Court was in a state, 
The usual audience was refused, 

A Notice hung upon the Gate— 
“The Princess begs to be Excused.” 
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ER IN CURLS . 
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Daily the Throng of 
Suitors grew 
And clamored madly at the 
door, 
Until at length they formed a 
queue 
Extending for a mile or more. 


The Chancellor was in despair. 
“Princess, it comes to this,” he said, 

“That either you must lose your hair 
Or IT must surely lose my head!” 


The Princess turned away her face. 
“Qh, dear,” she cried, “this grieves me 
sore ; 
It will be hard to fill your place— 
You were a first-rate Chancellor!” 


“But do not grieve—I have a plan 
To keep your head and save my 
Pride.” 
[Then to the marble Gate she ran, 
Unloosed her hair, stepped forth, and 


cried: 








“Brave Suitors, look upon this Gold, 
This mint of Curls—lo, I present 

A share to each of you—behold 
My Notes of Curl—at five per cent?” 





A cheer rose from a Thousand Throats ; 
The panic passed-—and months flew by. 
The Princess issued Tons of Notes, 


When lo!—a Bolt from out the 


Sky— 


A message came, brought by a Churl: 
“Pont Morgan, Sultan of Peru, 

Has bought up all your Notes of Curl, 
And all your Notes are falling Due!” 


The Princess grew distraught with fears 
By Day. At night she tossed in Bed, 
Dreaming an Awful Pair of Shears 


Hung by a Hair above her Head. 


At last the Fatal Morning came, 
And with it came Pont Morgan, too, 
With Awful Shears to press his claim, 
And an Enormcus Retinue. 


ak“ By OLIVER HERFORD 


“The Law is Just!” the People cried ; 
“And She the Penalty must pay!” 
The Shears ther Awful Jaws spread 

wide, 
When suddenly a Voice cried “Stay !” 


An Unknown Damsel, Pale and Proud, 
And clad in Silken Cap and Gown, 

Strode swiftly 
through the 
gaping crowd, 

And struck the 
Awful Scissors 


down. 


“Beware!”’ she cried, 
“Proud Sultan, 
ere 

You touch a Hair 
of that Fair 





Head ; 
For know you not that Every Hair 
Is numbered—as the Prophet said? 


“Show me the Notes—see, here is writ 
A number plain across each Bond, 
And you may only draw for it 
The numbered Hair to correspond! 


“So pause, Pont Morgan, ere you draw 
A Single Hair from that Gold Head; 

If it be wrong—Then by the Law 
Your Life and Lands are forfeited !” 


“Hurray! Hurray! The Maid is 
Right !”’ 
The People cried with mad uproar. 
The Sultan turned a deadly white, 
And fell in Fits upon the Floor. 


“Q Stranger, whosoe’r you be, 
Claim what you will in all my Land 
The Princess cried. ‘I am,” said he, 
“Not Maid, but Man—I claim vour 


y? 


Hand.” 





“Tis yours! Right gladly will | be 
Your Bride—ter in Creation’s Plan 

I never dreamed to find,” said she, 
“A Portia’s Logic in a Man!” 
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He pronounced these words afterward with great so- 
Jemnity: ‘‘Andrew Jackson, if I catch ye fightin’ once 
more, I’ll be afther givin’ ye lave to lave the school.” 

I parted from Andy at noon with real regret. He 
was the first boy with whom I had ever had any inti- 
macy. And I admired him; chiefly, I fear, for his 
fluent use of profanity and his fighting qualities. He 
was a merry lad, with a wondrous quick temper but a 
ood heart. And he seemed sorry to say good-by. 
He filled my pockets with June apples—unripe, by the 
way—and told me to remember him when I got /z// 
Charlestown. 

I remembered him much longer than that, and 
usually with a shock of surprise. 


CHAPTER III.—Charlestown 





OWN and down we went, cross- 
ing great rivers by ford and 
ferry, until the hills flattened 
themselves and the country be- 
came a long stretch of level, 
broken by the forests only. 
And I saw many things I had 
not thought were on the earth. 
Occasionally I caught glimpses 

of great red houses, with stately pillars among the 

trees. And they put me in mind of the palaces in Bun- 
yan, their windows all golden in the morning sun. 

And as we jogged ahead, I pondered on the delights 

within them. I saw gangs of negroes plodding to work 

along the road, an overseer riding behind them with 
his gun on his back. And there were whole cotton 
fields in these domains blazing in primrose flower—a 
new plant here, so my father said. He was willing to 
talk on such subjects. But on others, and especially 
our errand to Charlestown, he would say nothing. And 

I knew better than to press him. 

One day, as we were crossing a dike between rice 
swamps spread with delicate green, I saw the white 
tops of wagons flashing in the sun at the far end of it. 
We caught up with them, the wagoners cracking their 
whips and swearing at the straining horses. And lo! 
In front of the wagons was an army—at least my boy- 
ish mind magnified it to such. Men clad in homespun, 
perspiring and spattered with mud, were straggling 
along the road by fours, laughing and joking together. 
The officers rode, and many of these had blue coats and 
buff waistcoats—some the worse for wear. My father 
was pushing the white mare into the ditch to ride by, 
when one hailed him. 

“Hullo, my man,’’ said he, ‘tare you a friend to 
Congress?”’ 

“I'm off to Charlestown to leave the lad,’’ said my 
father, ‘‘and then to fight the Cherokees.’’ 

“Good,"’ said the other. And then, ‘‘Where are you 
from?”’ 

‘‘Upper Yadkin,’’ answered my father. ‘‘And you?” 

The officer, who was a young man, looked surprised. 
But then he laughed pleasantly. 

“‘We’re North Carolina troops, going to join Lee in 
Charlestown,”’ said he. ‘‘The British are sending a 
fleet and regiments against it.’’ 

“Oh, ay,’’ said my father, and would have passed 
on. But he was mace to go before the Colonel, who 
plied him with many questions. Then he gave us a 
paper and dismissed us. 

We pursued our journey through the heat that shim- 
mered up from the road, pausing now and again in the 
shade of a wayside tree. At times I thought I could 
bear the sun no longer. But toward four o’clock of 
that day a great bank of yellow cloud rolled up, dark- 
ening the earth save for a queer saffron light that 
stained everything, and made our very faces yellow. 
And then a wind burst out of the east with a high 
mournful note, as from a great flute afar, filling the 
air with leaves and branches of trees. But it bore, 
too, a savor that was new to me—a salt savor, deep 
and fresh, that I drew down into my lungs. And I 
knew that we were near the ocean. Then came the 
rain, in great billows, as though the ocean itself were 
upon us. 

The next day we crossed a ferry on the Ashley River, 
and rode down the sand of Charlestown Neck. And my 
most vivid remembrance is of the great trunks tower- 
ing half a hundred feet in the air, with a tassel of leaves 
at the top, which my father said were palmettos. Some- 
thing lay heavy on his mind. For I had grown to know 
his moods by a sort of silent understanding. And when 
the roofs and spires of the town shone over the foliage 
in the after >on sun, I felt him give a great sigh that 
was like a sub. 

And how shall I describe the splendor of that city? 
The sandy streets, and the gardens of flower and shade, 
heavy with the plant odors; and the great houses with 
their galleries and porticoes set in the midst of the gar- 
dens, that I remember staring at wistfully. But before 
long we came to a barricade fixed across the street, and 
then to another. And presently, in an open space near 
a large building, was a company of soldiers at drill. 

It did not strike me as strange then that my father 
asked his way of no man, but went to a little ordinary 
in a humbler part of the town. After a modest meal 
in a corner of the public room we went out for a stroll, 
Then, from the wharves, I saw the bay dotted with isl- 
ands, their white sand sparkling in the evening light, 
and fringed with strange trees, and beyond, of a deep- 
ening blue, the ocean. And nearer—greatest of all de- 
lights to me—riding on the swell was a fleet of ships. 
My father gazed at them long and silently, his palm 
over his eyes. 
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‘‘Men-o’-war from the old country, lad,’’ he said, after 
awhile. ‘‘They’re a brave sight.”’ 

‘‘And why are they here?’’ I asked. 

““They’ve come to fight,’’ said he, ‘‘and take the 
town again for the King.’’ 

It was twilight when we turned to go, and then I saw 
that many of the warehouses along the wharves were a 
heap of ruins. My father said this was that the town 
might be the better defended. 

We bent our way toward one of the sandy streets 
where the great houses were. And to my surprise we 
turned in at a gate, and up a path leading to the high 
steps of one of these. Under the high portico the door 
was open, but the house within was dark. My father 
paused, and the hand he held to mine trembled. Then 
he stepped across the threshold, and raising the big pol- 
ished knocker that hung on the panel, let it drop. The 
sound reverberated through the house and then still- 
ness. And then, from within, a shuffling sound, and 
an old negro came to the door. For an instant he 
stood staring through the dusk, and broke into a cry. 

‘*Marse Alec!’’ he said. 

“Is your master at home?”’ said my father. 

Without another word he led us through a deep hall, 
and out into a gallery above the trees of a back garden, 
where a gentleman sat smoking a long pipe. ‘The old 
negro stopped in front of him. * 

‘‘Marse John,”’ said he, his voice shaking, ‘‘heah’s 
Marse Alec done come back.’’ 

The gentleman got to his feet with a start. His pipe 
fell to the floor, and the ashes scattered on the boards 
and lay glowing there. 

‘‘Alec!’’ he cried, peering into my father’s face, 
‘‘Alec! You're not dead.’’ 

‘‘John,’’ said my father, ‘‘may we talk here?’’ 

‘Good God!’ said the gentleman, ‘‘you’re just the 
same. To think of it—to think of it! Breed, a light 
in the drawing-room.”’ 

There was no word spoken while the negro was 
gone, and the time seemed very long. But at length 
he returned, a silver candlestick in each hand. 

‘‘Careful,’’ cried the gentleman petulantly, ‘‘you’ll 
drop them.” 

He led the way into the house, and through the hall 
to a massive door of mahogany with a silver door- 
knob. The grandeur of the place awed me, and well 
it might. Boy-like, I was abserbed in this. Our little 
mountain cabin would almost have gone into this one 
room. The candles threw their flickering rays upward 
until they danced on the high ceiling. Marvel of mar- 
vels, in the oval left clear by the heavy, rounded cor- 
nice was a picture. 

The negro set down the candles on the marble top of 
atable. But the air of the room was heavy and close, 
and the gentleman went to a window and flung it open. 
It came down instantly with a crash, so that the panes 
rattled again. 

‘‘Curse these Rebels,’’ he shouted, ‘‘they’ve taken 
our window weights to make bullets.”’ 

Calling to the negro to pry open the window with a 
walking-stick, he threw himself into a big, upholstered 
chair. ’Twas then I remarked the splendor of his 
clothes, which were silk. And he wore a waistcoat 
all sewn with flowers. 
With a boy’s intuition, I 
began to dislike him in- 
tensely. 

‘‘Damn the Rebels!’’ he 
began. ‘‘They’ve driven 
his Lordship away. I 
hope his Majesty will hang 
every mother’s son of ’em. 
All pleasure of life is gone, 
and they’ve folly enough 
to think they can resist 
the fleet. And the worst 
of it is,’’ cried he, ‘‘the 
worst of it is, I’m forced 
to smirk to them, and give 
good gold to their govern- 
ment.’’ Seeing that my 
father did not answer, he 
asked: ‘‘Have you joined 
the Highlanders? You 
were always for fighting.”’ 

“I’m to be at Cherokee 
Ford on the twentieth,’’ 
said my father. ‘We're 
to scalp the redskins and 
Cameron, though ’tis not 
known.”’ 

“Cameron!” shrieked 
the gentleman. ‘But 
that’s the other side, man! 
Against his Majesty?” 

‘One side or t’other,’’ said my father, ‘‘’tis all one 
against Alec Cameron.”’ 

The gentleman looked at my father with something 
like terror in his eyes. 

‘*You’ll never forgive Cameron,” he said. 

“T’ll no forgive anybody who does me a wrong,”’ said 
my father. 

‘‘And where have you been ali these years, Alec?’ 
he asked presently. ‘‘Since you went off with—’’ 

“I’ve been in the mountains, leading a pure life,’ 
said my father. ‘‘And we'll speak of nothing, if you 
please, that’s gone by.”’ 

‘‘And what will you have me do?” said the gentle- 
man helplessly. 

‘Little enough,”’ said my father. ‘‘Keep the lad till 
Icomeagain. He’s quiet. He’ll no trouble you great- 
ly. Davy, this is Mr. Temple. You’re to stay with 
him till I come again.”’ 

‘Come here, lad,’’ said the gentleman, and he peered 
into my face. ‘‘You’ll not resemble your mother.”’ 

‘‘He’ll resemble no one,’’ said my father shortly. 
‘‘Good-by, Davy. Keep this till I come again.’’ And 
he gave me the parcel made of my mother’s gown. 
Then he lifted me in his strong arms and kissed me, 
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and strode out of the house. We listened in silence as 
he went down the steps, and until his footsteps died 
away onthe path. Then the gentleman rose and pulled 
acord hastily. The negro came in. 

‘*Put the lad to bed, Breed,’’ said he. 

‘*Whah, suh?"’ 

*‘Oh, anywhere,”’ said the master. He turned to me. 
“T’ll be better able to talk to you in the morning, 
David,”’’ said he. 

I followed the old servant up the great stairs, gulping 
down a sob that would rise, and clutching my mother’s 
gown tight under my arm. Had my father left me 
alone in our cabin for a fortnight, 1 should not have 
minded. But here, in this strange house, amid such 
strange surroundings, I was heartbroken. The old 
negro was very kind. He led me into a little bed- 
room, and placing the candle on a polished dresser, 
he regarded me with sympathy. 

‘‘So you’re Miss Lizbeth’s boy,’’ said he. ‘An’ she 
dade. An’ Marse Alec rough an’ hard es though he 
been bo’n in de woods. Honey, ol’ Breed’ll tek care 
ob you. I'll git you one o’ dem night rails Marse Nick 
has and some ob his’n close in de mawnin’.’’ 

These things I remember, and likewise sobbing my- 
self to sleep in the four-poster. Often since I have 
wished that I had questioned Breed of many things on 
which I had no curiosity then, for he was my chief 
companion in the weeks that followed. He awoke me 
bright and early the next day. 

‘‘Heah’s some close Marse Nick’s you kin wear, 
honey,’’ he said. 

‘*Who is Master Nick?’’ I asked. 

Breed slapped his thigh. 

‘*Marse Nick Temple, Marsa’s son. He’s ’bout you 
size, but he ain’ no mo’ laik you den a jack-rabbit’s 
laik an owl. Dey ain’ none laik Marse Nick fo’ gittin’ 
into trouble—and gittin’ out agin.’’ : 

‘‘Where is he now?” I asked. 

‘‘He at Temple Bow, on de Ashley Ribber. Dat’s 
de Marsa’s barony.”’ 

“*His what?”’ 

“De place whah he lib at, in de country.” 

‘‘And why isn’t the master there?’”’ 

I remember that Breed gave a wink, and led me out 
of the window on to a gallery above the one where we 
had found the master the night before. He pointed 
across the dense foliage of the garden to a strip of 
water gleaming in the morning sun beyond. 

‘See dat boat?’’ said the negro. ‘‘Sometime de 
Marse he tek ar ride in dat boat at night. Sometime 
gentlemen comes heah in a pow’ful hurry to git away, 
out’n de harbor whah de English is at.”’ 

By that time I was dressed and marvellously uncom- 
fortable in Master Nick’s clothes. But as I was going 
out of thé door, Breed hailed me. 

‘*Marse Dave’’—it was the first time I had been called 
that—‘‘Marse Dave, you ain't gwineter tell?’’ 

“Tell what?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘Bout’n de boat, and Marsa agwine away nights.”’ 

“No,” said I indignantly. 

“I knowed you wahn’t,’’ said Breed. ‘‘You don’ 
look as if you’d tell anything.”’ 

We found the master pacing the lower gallery. At 
first he barely glanced at 
me and nodded. After a 
while he stopped, and _ be- 
gan to put to me many 
questions about my life 
where and how I had lived. 
And to some of my an- 
swers he exclaimed, ‘‘Good 
God!" That was all. He 
was a handsome man, with 
hands like a woman's, well 
set off by the lace at his 
sleeves. He had fine-cut 
features, and the white 
linen he wore was most 
becoming. 

‘‘David,’’ said he at 
length, and I noted that 
he lowered his _ voice, 
‘‘David, you seem a dis- 
creet lad. Pay attention 
to what I tell you. And 
mark! if you disobey me, 
you will be well whipped. 
You have this house and 
garden to play in, but you 
are by no means to go out 
at the front of the house 
And whatever you may see 
or hear, you are to tell no 
one. Do you understand?"’ 

‘*Yes, sir,”’ I said. 

‘‘For the rest,’’ said he, ‘‘Breed will give you food 
and look out for your welfare.’’ 

And so he dismissed me. They were lonely days 
after that for a boy used to activity, and only the 
damp garden paths and lawns to run on. The creek 
at the back of the garden was stagnant and marshy 
when the water fell, and overhung by leafy boughs. 
On each side of the garden was a high, brick wall. 
And though I was often tempted to climb it, I felt 
that disobedience was disloyalty to my father. Then 
there was the great house, dark and lonely in its mag- 
nificence, over which I roamed until I knew every cor- 
ner of it. 

I was most interested of all in the pictures of men 
and women in quaint, old-time costumes, and I used 
during the great heat of the day to sit in the drawing- 
room and study these, and wonder who they were and 
when they lived. Another amusement I had was to 
climb into the deep windows and peer through the 
blinds across the front garden into the street. Some- 
times men stopped and talked loudly there, and again 
a rattle of drums would send me running to see the 
soldiers. I recall that I had a poor enough notion of 
what the fighting was all about. And no wonder. But 
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I remember chiefly my insatiable longing to escape 
from this prison, as the great house soon became for 
me. And I yearned with a yearning I can not express 
tor our cabin in the hills and the old life there. 

I caught glimpses of the master on occasions only, 
and then I avoided him; for I knew he had no wish to 
see me. Sometimes he would be seated in the gallery, 
tapping his foot on the floor; and sometimes pacing 
the garden walks with his hands opening and shutting. 
And one night I awoke with a start, and lay for a while 
listening until 1 heard something like a splash, and the 
scraping of the bottom-boards of a boat. Irresistibly 
I jumped out of bed, and running to the gallery rail I 
saw two dark figures moving among the leaves below. 
The next morning I came suddenly on a strange gen- 
tleman in the gallery. He wore a flowered dressing- 
gown like the one I had seen on the master, and he 
had a jolly, round face. I stopped apd stared. 

‘‘Who the devil are you?”’ said he, but not unkindly. 

‘My name is David Trimble,”’ 
said I, ‘‘and I come from the moun- 
tains.’’ 

He laughed. 

“Mr. David Trimble - from - the - 
mountains, who the devil am I?” 

“I don’t know, sir.’’ And I started 
to go away, not wishing to disturb 
him. 

*‘Avast!’’ he cried. ‘‘Stand fast. 
See that you remember that.” 

“I’m not here of my free will, 
sir; but because my father wishes 
it. And I'll betray nothing.’’ 

Then he stared at me. 

‘*How old did you say you were?” 
he demanded. 

“I didn’t say,’’ said I. 

‘‘And you are of Scotch descent?”’ 
said he. 

‘*I didn’t say so, sir.”’ 

‘You’re a rum one,’’ said he, 
laughing again, and he disappeared 
into the house. 

That day, when Breed brought me 
my dinner on my gallery, he did not 
speak of a visitor. You may be 
sure I did not mention the circum- 
stance. But Breed always told me 
the outside news. 

“Dey’s gittin’ ready fo’ a big 
fight, Marse Dave,’’ said he. ‘*Mis- 
ter Moultrie in the fo’t in de bay, an’ Marse Gen’l 
Lee tryin’ for to boss him. Dey’s Rebels. An’ Marse 
Admiral Parker an’ de King’s reg’ments fixin’ fo’ to 
tek de fo’t, an’ den Charlesto’n. Dey say Mister 
Moultrie ain’t got no mo’ chance dan a treed ’possum.”’ 

‘‘Why, Breed?’’ Iasked. I had heard my father talk 
of England’s power and might, and Mister Moultrie 
seemed to me a very brave man in his little fort. 

‘Why!’ exclaimed the old negro. ‘You ain’t neber 
read no hist’ry books. I knows some of de gentlemen 
wid Mister Moultrie. Dey ain’t no soldiers. Some is 
fine gentlemen, to be suah, but it’s jist foolishness to 
fight dat fleet an’ army. Marse Gen’! Lee hisself, he 
done sesso. I heerd him.”’ 

‘*And he’s on Mister Moultrie’s side?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘Sholy,’’ said Breed. ‘*He’s de Rebel gen’l.” 

‘“Then he’s a knave and a coward!’’ I cried with a 
boy’s indignation. ‘‘Where did you hear him say that?” 
I demanded, incredulous of some of Breed’s talk. 

“Right heah in dis house,’ he answered, and quickly 
clapped his hand to his mouth, and showing the whites 
of his eyes. ‘‘You ain’t agwineter tell dat, Marse 
Dave.”’ 

“Of course not,’”’ said I. And then: ‘‘I wish I could 
see Mister Moultrie in his fort, and the fleet.” 

‘‘Why, honey, so you kin,’’ said Breed. 

The good-natured negro dropped his work and led 
the way upstairs, I following expectant, to the attic. 
A rickety ladder rose to a kind of tower (cupola, I sup- 
pose it would be called), whence the bay spread out 
before me like a picture, the white islands edged with 
the whiter lacing of the waves. There, indeed, was 
the fleet, but far away, like tcy ships on the waier, and 
the bit of a fort perched on ‘he sandy edge of an isl- 
I spent most of that day there, watching anx- 
iously for some movement. But none came. 

That night I was again awakened. And running 
into the gallery, I heard quick footsteps in the gar- 
Then there was a lantern’s flash, a smothered 
But in the flash I had 
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den. 
oath, and all was dark again. 
seen distinctly three figures. One was Breed, and he 
held the lantern; another was the master; and the 
third, a stout one muffled in a cloak, I made no doubt 
was my jolly friend. I lay long awake, with a boy’s 
curiosity, until presently the dawn broke, and I arose 
and dressed, and began to wander about the house. 
No Breed was sweeping the gallery, nor was there any 
sign of the master. The house was as still as a tomb, 
and the echoes of my footsteps rolled through the halls 
and chambers. At last, prompted by curiosity and 
fear, I sought the kitchen, where I had often sat with 
Breed as he cooked the master’s dinner. This was at 
the bottom and end of the house. The great fire there 
was cold, and the pots and pans hung neatly on 
their hooks, untouched that day. I was running 
through the wet garden, glad to be out in the 
light, when a sound stopped me. 

It was a dulled roar from the direction of the 
bay. Almost instantly came another, and an- 
other, and then several broke together. And I 
knew that the battle had begun. Forgetting for 
the moment my loneliness, I ran into the house 
and up the stairs two at a time, and up the ladder 
into the cupola, where I flung open the casement 
and leaned out. 

‘There was the battle indeed. A sight so vivid 
to me after all these years that I can call it again 
before me when I will. The toy men-o’-war, with 
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sails set, ranging in front of the fort. They looked at 
my distance to be pressed against it. White puffs, like 
cotton balls, would dart one after another from a ship’s 
side, melt into a cloud, float over her spars, and hide 
her from my view. And then presently the roar would 
reach me, and answering puffs along the line of the 
fort. And I could see the mortar shells go up and up, 
leaving a scorched trail behind, curve in a great circle, 
and fall upon the little garrison. Mister Moultrie be- 
came a real person to me then, a vivid picture in my 
boyish mind—a hero beyond all other heroes. 

As the sun got up in the heavens and the wind fell, 
the cupola became a bake-oven. But I scarcely felt the 
heat. My whole soul was out in the bay, pent up with 
the men in the fort. How long could they hold out? 
Why were they not all killed by the shot that fell like 
hail among them? Yet puff after puff sprang from 
their guns, and the sound of it was like a storm com- 
ing nearer in the heat. But at noon it seemed to me 
as though some of the ships were sail- 
ing. Itwastrue. Slowly they drew 
away from the others, and presently 
I thought they had stopped again. 
Surely two of them were stuck to- 
gether, then three were fast on a 
shoal. Boats, like black bugs in the 
water, came and went between them 
and the others. After a long time 
the two that were together got apart 
and away. But the third stayed 
there, immovable, helpless. 

Throughout the afternoon the fight 
kept on, the little black boats coming 
and going. I saw a mast totter and 
fall on one of the ships. I saw the 
flag shot away from the fort and 
reappear again. But now the puffs 
came from her walls slowly and 
more slowly, so that my heart sank 
with the setting sun. And presently 
it grew too dark to see aught save the 
red flashes. Slowly, reluctantly, the 
noise died down until at last a great 
silence reigned, broken only now and 
again by voices in the streets below 
me. It was not until then that I 
realized that I had been all day 
without food—that I was alone in 
the dark of a great house. 

I had never known fear in the 
woods at night. But now I trem- 
bled as I felt my way down the ladder, and groped and 
stumbled through the black attic for the stairs. Every 
noise I made seemed louder an hundred-fold than the 
battle had been, and when I barked my shins the 
pain was sharper than a knife. Below, on the big 
stairway, the echo of my footsteps sounded again 
from the empty rooms, so that I was taken with a 
panic and fled downward, sliding and falling, until I 
reached the hall. Frantically as I tried, I could not 
unfasten the bolts on the front door. And so, rra- 
ning into the drawing-room, I pried open the window, 
and sat me down in the embrasure to think, and to try 
to quiet the thumpings of my heart. 

By degrees I succeeded. The still air of the night 
and the heavy, damp odors of the foliage helped me. 
And I tried to think what was right for me to do. I 
had promised the master not to leave the place, and 
that promise-seemed in pledge to my father. Surely 
the master would come back—or Breed. They would 
not leave me here alone without food much longer. 
Although I was young, I was brought up to responsi- 
bility. And I inherited a conscience that has since 
given me much trouble. 

From these thoughts, trying enough for a starved 
lad, I fell to thinking of my father on the frontier fight- 
ing the Cherokees. And so I dozed away to dream of 
him. I remember that he was skinning Cameron—I 
had often pictured it—and Cameron yelling, when I 
was awakened with a shock by a great noise. 

I listened with my heart in my throat. The noise 
seemed to come from the halls—a prodigious pounding. 
Presently it stopped, and a man’s voice cried out: ‘tHo 
there, within!”’ 

My first impulse was to answer. 
still. 

‘‘Batter down the door,’’ some one shouted. 

There was a sound of shuffling in the portico, and the 
same voice: ‘‘Now then, all together, lads!’’ 

Then came a straining and splitting of wood, and 
with a crash the door gave way. A lantern’s rays shot 
through the hall. 

‘The house is as dark as a tomb,”’ said a voice. 

‘“‘And as empty, I reckon,” said another. 
Temple and his spy have got away.’”’ 

**We’ll have a search,’’ answered the first voice. 

They stood for a moment in the drawing-room door, 
peering, and then they entered. There were five of 
them. ‘Two looked to be gentlemen, and three were 
of rougher appearance. They carried lanterns. 

“That window’s open,”’ said one of the gentlemen. 
‘“‘They must have been here to-day. Hello, what’s 
this?’ He started back in surprise. 


But fear kept me 
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them, not knowing what else to do. They, too, seemeq 
equally confounded. 

“It must be Temple’s son,”’ said one, at last. “I haq 
thought the family at Temple Bow. What’s yoyr 
name, my lad?” ‘ 

‘*David Trimble, sir,’’ said I. 

““And what are you doing here?’’ 
sternly. 

‘“‘T was left in Mr. Temple’s care by my father.” 

“Oho!” he cried. ‘‘And where is your father?” 

‘‘He’s gone to fight the Cherokees,’ I answered 
soberly. ‘*To skin a man named Cameron.”’ 

At that they were silent for an instant, and then the 
two broke into a laugh. 

‘*Egad, Lowndes,” said the gentleman, ‘‘here is a 
fine mystery. Do you think the boy is lying?” 

The other gentleman scratched his forehead. 

“T’ll have you know I don’t lie, sir,’’ I said, ready 
to cry. 

‘‘No,”’ said the other gentleman. ‘‘A backwoodsman 
named Trimble went to Rutledge with credentials from 
North Carolina, and has gone off to Cherokee Ford to 
join McCall.”’ 

*‘Bless my soul!’’ exclaimed the first gentleman. He 
came up and laid his hand on my shoulder, and said- 
‘‘Where is Mr. Temple?” 

“That I don’t know, sir.” 

‘*When did he go away?” 

I did not answer at once. 

“That I can’t tell you, sir.’’ 

‘*Was there any one with him?”’ 

‘““That I can’t tell you, sir.’ 

“The devil you can’t!’ he cried, taking his hand 
away. ‘And why not?’ 

I shook my head, sorely beset. 

“Come, Mathews,’’ cried the gentleman 
Lowndes. ‘‘We’ll search first and attend 
after.’’ 

And so they began going through the house, prying 
into every cupboard and sweeping under every bed. 
They even climbed to the attic, and, noting the open 
casement in the cupola, Mr. Lowndes said: ‘‘Some one 
has been here to-day.”’ 

“It was I, sir,’? I said. ‘I have been here all day.” 

‘And what doing, pray?’ he demanded. ° 

‘“Watching the battle. And oh, sir,” I cried, “can 
you tell me whether Mister Moultrie beat the British?” 

‘‘He did so,’’ cried Mr. Lowndes. ‘‘He did, and 
soundly.” 

He stared at me. I must have looked my pleasure. 

‘‘Why, David,’’ says he, ‘‘you are a patriot, too.” 

‘Tam a Rebel, sir,”’ I cried hotly. 

Both gentlemen laughed again, and the men with 
them. 

‘*The lad is a character,’’ said Mr. Lowndes. 

We made our way down into the garden, which they 
searched last. At the creek’s side the boat was gone, 
and there were footsteps in the mud. 

‘“The bird has flown, Lowndes,’”’ said Mr. Mathews. 

“And good riddance for the Committee,’’ answered 
that gentleman heartily. ‘‘He got to the fleet in fine 
season to get a round shot in the middle. David,”’ said 
he solemnly, ‘tremember it never pays to try to be two 
things at once.’’ 

“T’ll warrant he stayed below water,’ said Mr. Ma- 
thews. ‘But what shall we do with the lad?’”’ 

“T’ll take him to my house for the night,’’ said Mr. 
Lowndes, ‘‘and in the morning we’ll talk to him. I 
reckon he should be sent to Temple Bow. He is con- 
nected in some way with the Temples.” 

‘‘God help him if he goes there,’’ said Mr. Mathews, 
under his breath. But I heard him. 

They locked up the house, and, leaving one of the men 
to guard it, I went with Mr. Lowndes to his residence. 
I remember that people were gathered in the streets as 
we passed, making merry, and that they greeted Mr. 
Lowndes with respect and good cheer. His house, too, 
was set in a garden and quite as fine as Mr. Temple’s. 
It was ablaze with candles, and I caught glimpses of 
fine gentlemen and ladies in the rooms. But he hur- 
ried me through the hall, and into a little chamber at 
the rear where a writing-desk was set. He turned and 
faced me. 

‘‘You must be tired, David,’’ he said. 

I nodded. 

“‘And hungry? Boys are always hungry.” 

“Wes, sit.’” 

‘“You had no dinner?”’ 

‘No, sir,’’ I answered, off my guard. 

‘*Mercy!’’ he said. ‘It is a long time since break- 
fast.”’ 

‘“‘I had no breakfast, sir.’’ 

‘*Good God!” he said, and pulled the velvet handle 
of acord. A negro came. 

“‘Is the supper for the guests ready?” 

“Yes, Marsa.”’ 

“Then bring as much as you can carry here,’’ said 
the gentleman. ‘‘And ask Mrs. Lowndes if I may 
speak with her.” 

Mrs. Lowndes came first. And such a fine lady 
she was that she frightened me, this being my first 
experience with ladies. But when Mr. Lowndes told 
her my story, she ran to me impulsively and put 
her arms about me. 

‘‘Poor lad!’ she said. ‘‘What a shame!” 

I think that the tears came then, but it 
was small wonder. There were tears in her 
eyes, too. 

Such a supper as I had I shall never forget. 
And she sat beside me for long, neglecting her 
guests, and talking of my life. Suddenly she 
turned to her husband, calling him by name. 

‘“‘He is Alec Ritchie’s son,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
Alec has gone against Cameron.”’ 

Mr. Lowndes did not answer, but nodded. 

‘‘And must he go to Temple Bow?” 

““My dear,’’ said Mr. Lowndes, ‘‘I fear it is our 
duty to send him there.”’ 


(To be continued) 
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What a File of Collers Means 


E wonder if all our readers appre- 
ciate to its full extent the sense 
of the little phrase at the head of 

this page? Look back over the numbers 
of the past year and see what they have 
given you, what they have taught you, how 
much they have entertained you—what they 
mean. And compare Collier’s of this time 
last year with Collier’s of to-day,—with 
this Christmas Collier’s,—and see what 
strides the paper has taken, how we have 
advanced and grown and improved. We 
shall keep on doing so. 


The Idea Back of Collier’s 


O impress upon our readers what 

a file of Collier’s really means, let 

us recapitulate a few of the salient 
points that go to make it the national 
weekly of America. In the first place, the 
aim of Collier’s is not the mere making 
of money. The publishers desire before 
everything to make it a great national or- 
gan. They want it to stand for what is 
best in American life and character, clean- 
ness and simplicity, breadth of interest and 
sincerity of purpose. Collier’s is not a 
man’s paper or a woman’s paper—it is 
a paper for the American home. It is our 
ambition to make it an influence for good 
in public affairs, and an instrument in the 
home for entertainment, guidance, and good 
cheer. 


An Illustrated History of the Year 


IVE pages of every issue of Collier’s 
are. devoted to the story of the 
World’s Events, presented in bright, 

pithy, clean-cut paragraphs—not one man’s 
work, but inside information from a hun- 
dred sources, written on the spot, and gath- 
ered into Collier’s from every corner of the 
earth. Nowhere else can there be found a 
more comprehensive course in current his-. 
tory than in these pages of weekly review. 
Thus, every reader of Collier’s who pre- 
serves the copies of the paper has, at the 
end of the year, a 260-page history of the 
world’s doings. 


Honest and Fearless Editorials 


HE editorials in Collier’s reflect the 
7 welfare and interests of the people. 
We belong to no political party, no 
class, and no section. The editorials speak 
for us and our convictions. The paper re- 
flects every American interest, and is con- 
trolled by nothing but what it believes to 
be the truth. 


Important Special Articles 


T HAS always been our policy to have 
great events recounted and commented 
upon by men of action who were the 

main factors in their a¢complishment. As 


articles in the past have been written by 
such men as Grover Cleveland, Carroll D. 
Wright, Henry Cabot Lodge, William J. 
Bryan—to name a few among many—so 
in the future we shall secure the authority 
and trustworthiness which come from hav- 
ing current history told by the men who 
are making it. 


The New Sherlock Holmes Stories 


O REVIVE the famous detective 

Sherlock Holmes, Collier’s paid to 

Sir Conan Doyle the highest price 
ever offered to any author. There are 
twelve stories in the new series. Three 
have already been published; there are nine 
more to come. They are the literary sen- 
sation of the year. Next year these stories 
will be published in a book that will sell for 
$1.50. But Collier’s readers are getting 
them now,—a year ahead of the rest of the 
world. 


By the Author of “The Crisis’’ 


N THIS number we publish the first 

instalment of “The Borderland,’ Win- 

ston Churchill’s new novel. This is the 
first time that this author has consented to 
the publication of any of his writings in 
serial form. Both of his preceding novels, 
“Richard Carvel” and “The Crisis,” were 
first issued as books. The present story is 
admirably suited for serial publication and 
will continue for twelve weeks. It is full 
of vivid and picturesque descriptions of In- 
dian warfare. One of the earliest scenes 
describes Moultrie at the battle of Charles- 
town, and introduces such famous charac- 
ters as Daniel Boone and Andrew Jackson. 


Remington's Louisiana Purchase 
Paintings 


N anticipation of the wide interest that 
will naturally be taken next year in 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and 

in the event that it commemorates, Col- 
lier’s commissioned Frederic Remington, 
the noted artist, to paint twelve pictures 
illustrative of that historic period and of 
the region which it has made famous. 
These are not illustrations; they are his- 
torical paintings of national importance, and 
they will be reproduced in Collier’s as 
double pages in full colors, like the one 
published in this number. Mr. Reming- 
ton’s work for the next five years will 
appear only in Collier’s. 


Twenty-six Gibson Drawings 


URING the next year we shall pub- 
lish twenty-six drawings by C. D. 
Gibson, which when issued in book 
form, a year after they have appeared in 
Collier’s, will cost $4.20 in the shops. Here 
again Collier’s readers get a notable advan- 


tage over the rest of the world by receiving, 
as a part of their paper, a new Gibson draw- 
ing every other week. In addition to Rem- 
ington and Gibson, Collier’s has among its 
artist contributors all the best illustrators 
of the day. Every one of the big monthly 
magazines has a staff of artists whose work 
has been developed in its pages. From 
among these are selected the artists who 
illustrate the stories in Collier’s. 


Fifty-two Capital Short Stories 


VERY number of Collier’s contains 

one complete short story. In the 

larger issues there are usually two 
or three stories. They are contributed by 
the foremost fiction writers of the day, as 
well as by young writers whose talent has 
been uncovered by Collier’s effort. Some 
of the notable short stories of last year 
were Kipling’s “The Bonds of Discipline,” 
Richard Harding Davis’s “Ranson’s Folly,” 
Egerton Castle’s “Incomparable Bellairs,” 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s “Rajah of Bung- 
pore,” and F. Marion Crawford’s “Man 
Overboard.” Collier’s gets the cream of 
the longer as well as of the shorter fiction ; 
thus the subscriber who reads the serials 
of the year anticipates his neighbors in the 
enjoyment of three or four of next sea- 
son’s cleverest books. 


Enlarged Household Numbers 


HE Household Number idea is the 

first new idea that has been devel- 

oped in weekly journalism for many 
years. Like any idea, it has grown beyond 
our greatest anticipations. The Household 
Numbers of Collier’s have gone into the 
magazine field and have out-magazined the 
magazines. Compare the contents of any 
of Collier’s Household Numbers with those 
of any of the large monthlies and the stand- 
ard of excellence set by Collier’s wiil be at 
once apparent. 


A New Departure 


HE Review Number is a still newer 
+ monthly feature. The first one will 

appear in January. It will give 
our readers a summary idea of what 
is going on in the world. The regular 
numbers keep people informed about 
events as they occur. The Review Num- 
ber will take a wider view than is pos- 
sible each week. It will bring foreign and 
domestic events into perspective, furnish 
a guide to current literature, tell something 
about the drama, and skim the cream from 
the month’s periodicals. In connection with 
this number will be the cartoon feature. 
We shall publish cartoons on leading events 
by some of the ablest American cartoonists, 
thus presenting saliently and amusingly 
facts which are in*the forefront of history 
in the making. 
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p NO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT 
| AND NO PRESENT LIKE THE TIME 


Puzzle your brain for a Christmas present but you'll always 
come back to a watch as being gifted with a charm possessed 
by no other thing in the world, 

In the hearts of two million American boys the Ingersoll 
Watch is enshrined. They will remember it as a faithful 
companion for years, almost hourly reminding of the giver 
who chose so wisely. Froim it they have learned their first 
lessons in the value of time and punctuality. 

Any man too will treasure an Ingersoll because it’s just 
what any man wants—a neat, reliable time-keeper. ; 


Absolutely Guaranteed to Keep 
Accurate Time 
Practical in every sense of the word 
Suld by dealers everywhere or postpaid by us. Bovklet free 


Nothing is 80 worthless as a poor watch. 
Accept no substitute. 


ASK FOR AN INGERSOLL—NAME ON DIAL 


ROBT ILINGERSOLL & BRO. DEPT.58 51 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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A Regina Music Box offers 
the opportunity for more and 
better music at a smaller ex- 
pense of money, time and 
space than any other instru- 
ment ever devised. It renders 
delightfully every piece of 
music, from the works of the 
masters to the rag-time favor- 
ites, and new pieces are sup- 
plied as soon as published. It 
is always ready, always in 
tune, and ever a delight to 
young and old. As a Christ- 


cvecamimaarneree’ Christmas Gifts 
REGINA MUSIC BOX CO 





















richer in tone values than that 
produced by the Regina, which 
is so far superior to other 
makes that comparison can- 
not be made. The Regina is 
the only instrument which 
takes the place of a piano, and 
even when one owns a piano 
the Regina is a delightful 
supplement to it. It has taken 
the highest awards in famous 


QU 
of MUSIC MAKERS Expositions, as well as in thou- 


sands of homes in every land. 
Write for catalogue and de- 
lightful love story, “A Har- 
mony in Two Flats,’’ sent free 
on receipt of postage. 


40 East 22d Street, New York 
* or 240 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














requires rubbing to f 
liberate the dirt. 











Strong Soap 
is caustic———it ruins 


fabrics and hands. 
morte lint 


lis less caustic than 
‘ja mild soap ——its 
‘cleansing properties 
} are harmless. 
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BIG GAME 
HUNTING 


is a royal sport. To successfully match 
man’s mind against brute cunning is to 
forget business cares. You will get but 
few shots and each must count. 

A misfire would make your trip a fail- 
ure. Take U. M. C. big game cartridges 
with you and insure success. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
New Catalogue for the asking 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


86-88 First STREET 


AGENCY, 313 Broapway L 
; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


New York Ciry, N. Y. 



























This shirt, in wear four waanas of eight cathe 
each, looks good as new, tho’ washed nearly 100 
times: with PEARLINE. 


This underwear is delicate, so maker advertises a 
mild soap ‘in wash, and says the garment should then 
last two seasons. He now admits that 


Peatine prolongs ile of fabri 
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NEW STANDARD SEARCHLIGHT 





———— 


By pressing button, instantly throws a strong bright light 
50 to 75 feet. Indispensable in the home or on the farm, 
especially in the sick room and in cases of emergency. 
Far superior to lanterns, candles or matches. Absolutely 
| ‘ safe and no risk of fire. Will last_a lifetime. Fitted 
vith “NEW STANDARD DRY BATTERY” (acknowl- 
edge? hest in the world). An appropriate and USEFUL 
HOLIVAY GIFT. Price prepaid until Jan. ist $1.50. 


Write for Book No. 1. 


WM. ROCHE, Inventor & Mér., 42 Vesey St., New York 





I|WHAT IS YOUR SALARY? 


“The Mahin Method” Why not increase it as hundreds of suc- 
Pn cessful graduates have done. We teach 


ADVERTISING 


by mail. Show you how to develop your 
<<) own business or tit you for good posi- 
Wy) tions. The demand for competent ad- 
vertising men exceeds the supply. Don’t 
waste your time—pay @ little more 
and get the best. Send today for 
B FREE test blank and 3rd Annual An- 

Always ‘* New nouncement '‘HICAGO COLLEGE 
Worle to Canove +’ OF ADVERTISING,1070 Williams 
Bldg., Cor. Fifth Avenue and Monroe Street, Chicago. 












TH Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
AS MA BOOK 4 Free, P, Hanonp Hayss, Buffalo, N.Y, 
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OUR 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


(It’s free; no money or stamp required) 


TO USERS OF 


ARMOUR'S 


Extract of Beef 


The best Extract of the best beef for 
all Christmas Cooking. Try it with 
our Soups, Gravies, and Beef Tea. 
f you don’t like Beef extract it’s 
because you have not had 


ARMOUR'S 


See Offer below 














FREE 
A Silver-Plated 


Measuring 
Spoon 


(One only to an address) 


A new and novel means of accu- 
fately measuring Fluids and Solids 
for all household purposes. Its use 
insures economy and satisfactory 
Tesults. A“spoon will be sent post- 
aid on receipt of metal cap froma 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT OF 
BEEF. Sold by all druggists and 


grocers. 
NOTICE 


This offer was first. made in April, and the 
demand was so great we had to place an addi- 
tional miil order to supply the demand. This 
offer is limited to our present supply of spoons. 

f they are exhausted when we receive your 
request we will send you a copy of our 1904 
AMERICAN GIRL calendar. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 

















BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


O MY ingle-side had bored me, 
And I'd sought the street depressed, 
When I saw her swinging toward me 
With a healthful maiden zest; 
She'd the most piquant of noses, 
Bluer eyes than dawn uncloses, 
And she wore some Christmas roses 
Deftly pinned against her breast! 


"Twas the nipping Yule-tide weather, 
With no hint of winter gloom; 

And her cheeks were like blown heather 
When it flushes into bloom. 

With what modesty she wore her 

Dainty gown! How sweet she bore her! 

And there seemed to float before her 
Just a wafture of perfume. 


With a boorishness unmeasured 
Came a sudden sweeping blast, 
And the bl that she t ed 
On the gust went swirling past; 
With what sprightliness I sought them, 
Scurrying until I caught them ! — 
Rich rewarding, when I brought them, 
Did her eyes upon me cat. 


O | wonder if she’d know a 
Fellow, if again we met, 
Or no more than protozoa 
Deem me, lips disdaining set ? 
Anyhow since when our glances 
Crossed, I've lived divine romances, 
And my heart, as though in trances, 
Throbs and thrills and tingles yet! 





Hark! St. James's clock is striking ! 
Cupid, ‘tis her very hour! 
Would my bravery were Viking, 
And my nerve had Norman power ! 
Then, with outer joy and inner, 
Forth I'd hie, as I’m a sinner, 
Somehow woo her, somehow win her, 


That beguiling Christmas flower ! 
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INTIMATE ANECDOTES 
OF FAMOUS MEN 


HE newspaper correspondent, who gets 

a near view of great men, has pity for 

human infirmities, and, as a conse- 
quence, sees more than he tells and hears 
more than he prints. Sometimes he writes 
more than is permitted to go into the col- 
umns of his paper. The proprietor, who 
in these days is generally a millionaire, has 
his business, his political, his financial, 
and his social interests, and he looks after 
them carefully. There may be a_news- 
paper proprietor who wants to print all 
the news regardless of his own interests, 
but he is so rare as to be an exception to 
the rule. 

We have often thought that there would be 
a great field for a newspaper in any of our 
large cities, whose policy and province it 
would be honestly to print only the sup- 
pressed news of the other papegs. One 
page of it could be profitably set aside for 
corrections, denials, and explanations of the 
articles that were printed in the other pa- 
pers, but were either incorrect, false, or 
obscure. 

That is one side of the shield of jour- 
nalism. The other, which has already been 
indicated, is its kindness—its unknown and 
unappreciated kindness—to public men and 
women. Many a statesman walks the 
streets of Washington to-day a -monument 
to the charity and goodwill of ‘the news- 
paper correspondents. Occasiorially some 
narrow-minded public man, in the seclu- 
sion and safety of his own apartments, 
speaks contemptuously of the newspaper 
fraternity. Would it surprise you to know 
that his fame has been made by what the 
correspondents have written of him? Or 
that his reputation has been saved by what 
they indulgently had not written about him? 


The Man Who Was Unmade 


There was once a young man who went 
to Congress and was made by the news- 
paper correspondents—and then unmade by 
the same power. He delivered a clever lit- 
tle maiden speech; and, as the correspond- 
ents rather liked him, they “featured” him 
in their despatches. His pictures were 
printed in most of the newspapers, and an- 








An Educational Investment 


FIFTY DOLLARS SPENT ON A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE BRINGS AN INCREASE OF $125 PER MONTH 
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ENGINEERING 


(TAUGHT BY MAIL) 


Lllustrated 200 page Bulletin, detailing how a correspond- 
ence school works and giving full outlines of 60 different 
courses, may be had, free, on request. 


SPECIA L To every reader of CoLuier’s giving us the names 


eee EN 6of two friends interested in correspondence work 
we will send, upon receipt of two 2c. stamps, as a specimen in- 
struction paper, a copy of our ‘‘ First Book on Mechanical Draw- 
ing,’’ No. 28F, prepared by Irvin Kenison, S. B., Instructor in 
Mechanical Drawing, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This valuable work takes up the subjects of instruments and ma- 
terials (board, pencils, paper, use of T square, triangle, etc.); 
Lettering (Roman, Gothic, Italics, ete.); methods of ‘‘ laying out” 
drawings, Pencilling, Inking, etc., in an interesting manner. 











American School of Correspondence 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Ills. 
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“WATCHES 


Either of these sol- 
itaire diamond rings or the 
diamond and doublet ruby ring 
(in center) is yours for $5, The 
same price will bring you the solid 

gold diamond set locket or the solid 

gold brooch set with one diamond and 
five pearls, We sell only full cut genuine 
diamonds—no roses—no chips. When order- 
ing state No. of piece desired. We pay ex- 
press charges and refund money. if you're 
dissatisfied, after two weeks. Our luxurious 
new catalog, showing diamoni jewelry and 

the best makes of watches, FREE for the 

asking. We sell diamonds cheaper than 

any house in the world! Prices $5 to 
$500, We give bank reference. 
HUGO BAER 
Dept. A, . 9 Maiden Lane 
New York City 
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'MACKINTOSH S 


EXTRA CREAM 


ielgaaa 


A Delicious Old English Candy adapted for every 
one, especially the children. The purest and most de- 
licious candy made. Just being introduced into this 
country. Order from your confectioner. He can get it 
for you if you insist. A 4-lb. family tin sent by mail, 
charges prepaid, for $1.60. A samp le package sent for 
ten cents in stamps. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Importers 


78 Hudson Street NEW YORK CITY 
(Dealers supplied through them) 

















CROWELL’S LATEST BOOKS 


Are the best for Holiday Gifts 


New editions of Shakespeare, Smollett and Fielding. New books by Henry Van 
Dyke, Helen Keller, Anna R. Brown Lindsay, O. S. Marden, Dr. Miller, Geraldine 
Brooks, etc. Standard Sets, Standard Novels, Standard Poets, new Juveniles, etc. 


Ask to see our books at bookstores. Send for new Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 West Broadway, New York 

















YOU CAN ENJOY LUXURIES 


that make life more than mere existence. It’s 
right to spend your regular earnings for them 


MILLS SLOT MACHINES 
WILL EARN YOUR LIVING 


Full Particulars Free. We are the largest 
Manufacturers of Legitimate Coin-Operating 
Devices in the world. Write today. 

CHICAGO 


MILLS NOVELTY CO., Dept. V, 
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Le PAGE Ss >) PHOTO PASTE 
RS AND TUB ——$—— 

Dries quic Rate — never yee the 
print. Very strong—corners will not £ . 
curl up. Invaluable for photo or gen- ]iluemmeeee 
eral use. Largest bottle now on thu MASSN-7.Ve a) 
market for 5 cents. In bulk for large 
users, carton work, etc. 


H Gl t 
Russia Cement Co. ,Glovcester, . 
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Nothing better for Christmas than 


~ |KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ranges 


Direct from the Factory 
We Offer You: 


A better stove or range than you 
can get elsewhere at any price. 
A saving of from 25% to 40% in price. 


360 Days Approval Test 


= —) 











ven Thermometer 
Prompt shipment direct from factory to the user. Freight 
prepaid by us. Guarantee backed by $20,000 bank bond. 
We are the only stove manufacturers in the world sell- 
ing their entire product direct from the factory to the 
user at factoryeprices. We manufacture everything we 





sell; we use 
only the highest grade mate- 
rial; we know that every 


























































Kalamazoo stove and range : 
2 

is right, and because we elim- | 
inate ail dealers’, jobbers’ and ; 
middlemen’s profits we save ' 
you from $12 to $15 on every ; 
purchase. Don’t con- ; The four , 

2 This half-tone d 

fuse the Kalamazoo reproduction  , scar be aed 3 

"wi ap ai 3 utumn Riches” advertisin; d th 3 

¢ with cheap mail order an partially conveys es apt 3 






the beauty and design of 
the lithographed plaques. 


beautiful and artistic 
decorations, 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


At great expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the brush of the celebrated 
color artist, A..Von Beust, a series of magnificent 
oil paintings, representing the artist’s conception 
of the four seasons. These are reproduced with 
splendid fidelity as to detail and coloring, in the 
form of four pla ues. “Spring Breezes,’’ “Sum- 
mer Flowers,’’ “Autumn Riches;’’ ‘Winter 
Winds,’’ and an additional plaque containing the 
twelve monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithogrenbed in the 
highest style of art, fourteen printings on finest 
ivory china-finished cardboard, with relief — 
ing, giving the effect of hammered metal ri 

The five plaques will be mailed to any pe Sas on re- 
ceipt of 25c in money or stamps sent to the near 
Dept., Anheuser-Busch < ssamiienanls da Ass’n, St. Lonis, U.S. 


Bat os: A aa food in liquid form easily 
alt, Mabine assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. Invaluable to nursing 
mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health and 
vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by caer and grocers, 
nee a a 


| goods. Get one on 
x trial, if it is not satis- 
factory in every way, 
return at our expense. 
We make a complete line 
of ranges, cook stoves 
and heating stoves for 
all kinds of fuel, all of 
the strictest, highest 
grade. It will pay 
you to investigate 
our 30 Days Trial, 
360 days approv- 
al test. 
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Ali cook stoves and ranges are equippcd with patent 
oven thermometer. Makes baking sure and easy. 


















~| Deafness Cured | 
in Young and Old 


5 
> 
> 
;| Louisville Man Originates a Simple 
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Little Device That Instantly Restores 
the Hearing — Fits Perfectly, Com- 
fortably, and Does Not Show. 





190-PAGE BOOK FREE TELLS ALL ABOUT IT 





California 


Tens of thousands are going to California for 
their Winter vacations. Are you? 

If you once know the charm of California’s 
climate and scenery you will want to go again. 
That is the experience of others. 

You may study guide books and maps until 
your eyes ache, but the only way to enjoy Cali- 
fornia is to go there. 

The trip can be made quickly, comfortably, 
and at slight expense by the through train ser- 
vice of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Union Pacific’ Line. The Overland Limited via 
this line takes you from Chicago to California 
in less than three days. 

The representatives at any of these offices of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 
gladly help you form your itinerary, reserve your 
berth, check your beggage, and assist you ina 
hundred other ways. Booklets sent free. 
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Since the discovery of a Louisville man it is no longer | not only cures but. stays the progress of deafness and 
necessary for any deaf person to carry a trumpet, a} all ruaring and buzzing noises. It does this in a simple, 
tube. or any such old-fashioned device. for it is now | sure, and scientific way. The effect is immediate. 
possible for any one to hear perfectly by a simple in- Let every person who needs this at once send to the 
vention that fits in the ear and cannot be detected. The | company for its 190-page book, which you can have 
honor belongs to Mr. George H. Wilson of Louisville, | free. It describes and illustrates Wilson’s Common 











) 
St., Boston. 381 Broadway, New York. ‘ who was himself deaf. and now hears as well as any | Sense Ear Drums, and contains many bona-fide letters 
Buffalo. 402 East Water St., Milwaukee. ‘ one. He calls it Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drum, is} from numerous users in the United States, Canada, 
z wh eee a built on the strictest scientific principles, containing no | Mexico, England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Australia, 
Room D, Par! ig.. Pittsburg. metal of any kind, and is entirely new in every respect. | New Zealand, Tasmania, India. These letters are from | 


9 , 65 Robert St., St. Paul, 
39 oC fampus Martius, S etre vit 8 King St., East, Toronto, Canada. 


It is so sma'l that no one can see it, but, nevertheless, | people in every station of life—clergymen, physicians, 
it collects 9ll sound waves and diverts them against the | lawyers, merchants, society ladies, etc.—and tell the 
drum head, causing yon to hear perfectly. It will do | truth about the benefits to be derived from the use of 
F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago this even when the natural ear drums are partially or | this wonderful little device; you will find among them 
entirely destroved, perforated, scarred, relaxed, or | the names of people in your own town or state, and you 
thickened. It fits any ear from childhood to old age, | are at liberty to write to any of them you wish and | 


Cl - e M . | l (fa) St P ] and, aside from the fact that it does not show, it never | secure their opinion as to the merits of the only scien- 
W causes the hearer irritation, and can be used with com- | tific ear drums for restoring the hearing to its normal 
icago + 1 au ee e au fort day or night. condition. | 


It will cure deafness in any person, no matter how Write to-day and it will not be long before you are 
2 acquired, whether from catarrh, scarlet fever. typhoid | again hearinu. Address, for the free book and con- 
al way or brain fever, measles, whooping cough, gathering in | vincing evidence. Wilson ~~ tie Co., 1319 Todd 
the ear, shocks from artillery, or through accidents. al | Building, Lonisville, Ky., U. 8. 
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Silverware 


New pieces for 


Christmas 


The newest addition 
to the Cereta series 
js the Cereta Sauce 
and Gravy Ladle, 
the graceful lines 
and perfect balance 
of which are shown 

in the illustration. 

On the 
a plate of gold, 
over the full 
plate of silver 







bowl is 














—more than 
triple plate. 


l) 


Cereta 
Gravy Ladle, exact size 





you for four Cereta cou; 
cents in coin; or Cereta 
twent 
reta 
four coupons, 

A Cereta Teafork will 
twenty-five cents and four 


coupons. 


of the ware. 


than triple-plate. 
999-1000 fine. 


twenty years of family use. 
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cents in coin. 


A Cereta Teaspoon will be mailed to 
ns and fifteen 
ereal Spoon for 
cents and four coupons; or Ce- 
ablespoon for thirty cents and 


a Table Fork for thirty cents and four 


Cereta knives are furnished with steel 
blades or plate blades, as preferred. 
Either Tea or Table Knife for fifty cents 
in coin and four Cereta coupons. 

The figures mentioned here repre- 
sent about one-third the retail value 


Cereta ware is plated more heavily 
The silver used is 
And with each piece is 
sent the manufacturer’s guarantee for 


Cereta ware can be secured only by 
saving the coupons in packages of 
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of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


FREE CONTEST 


$10,000.00 
IN PRIZES 


to the persons sending us on our coupons the nearest cor- 
rect estimates of the official number of paid admissions 
to the grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at 
St. Louis, Mo., on July 4, 1904, Independence Day. 
This offer, with complete information on which to 
base estimates, is on the back of the New Cereta Cou- 
pon. The coupon also bears a Special New Offer in 


When accompanied by three coupons taken from pack- 
ages of Quaker’Oaks and Pettiyohn’s Breakfast Food,— 
—This Counts as One Coupon— 
Good for One Estimate 


T estimate the number of paid admissions to the grounds 
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ecdotes of his early life appeared in many | 
journals. He was alluded to as a prospec- 
tive Speaker of the House, and it was gen- 
erally agreed that he would do great things 
—after he had been elected for the second 
term. 

One day, about midway in his first term, 
a correspondent called upon the budding 
statesman. He was en- 
gaged with some of his 
constituents from away 
back; so the newspaper 
man sent in his card. 
When it was handed to 
the embryo speaker, his 


constituents offered to 
excuse him. ‘ 
“Oh! no,” he said, 


with affected careless- 
ness, “it’s only one of 
those penny-a-liners out- 
side; he can wait until I 
get ready to see him.” 

Unfortunately for the 
Congressman the door 
was ajar, and the cor- 
respondent heard the 
slighting remark. Did 
he swear or get angry? 

h! no. He had met 
such men before. He 
hastened back: to his 
office, and that night there was an informal 
meeting of correspondents. The case was 
put before them. 

“What do you want us to do?” asked one 
of the men. “Roast him?” 

“Oh! no,” was the reply, “not that.” 

“What, then?” 

“Why, simply ignore him.” 

He was ignored. And his first term in 
Congress was his last. And this is a true 
story. 





“Vou are killing 
* your candidacy” 


Mr. Childs and the Politician 


Of course, the correspondent is only a 
wheel in journalism, important as he may 
be. The hub of his universe is really the 
publisher of his paper. The politician who 
can control the publisher has the correspond- 
ent rolling under his wagon. There are 
publishers and publishers. One of them, 
on one occasion, at least, could not be con- 
trolled. 

The late George W. Childs, the proprietor 
of the Philadelphia “Ledger,” was a man 
who supported his subordinates, when they 
were in the right. 

During. a bitter Congressional campaign, 
one of the candidates called upon Mr. Childs 
and said: 

“Mr. Childs, I have always considered 
you my friend. Am I right in that as- 
sumption ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Childs, in his quiet way, 
wondering what was. coming. 

“Well, I come to complain about your 
political reporter. His reports of my cam- 
paign have done me much damage.” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Childs, “that 
our reporter has been printing your own 
speeches. Is that true?” 

“Y-e-s,” was the hesitating reply. 

“Then,” said the publisher, “you are the 
guilty man. You are killing your own can- 
didacy and the ‘Ledger’ is simply giving a 
faithful picture of the performance. Blame 
yourself, and not the ‘Ledger’ reporter.” 

And that was all the satisfaction this in- 
evel politician could get from the pub- 
isher. 


The Ways of Quay 


If you ask the Washington correspondents 
what member of Congress has the.greatest | 
news value, seven out of ten will answer, 
“Quay.” And this is correct. Quay, the 
silent; Quay, the man who holds up Sen- 
ates; Quay, the man who elects Presidents, 
can: always be depended upon to do unex- 
pected things, at unexpected times. No man 
in public life cares less for the newspapers 
than Quay. With him it is not mere bra- 
vado, but a philosophical conviction. 

“The opposition papers,” he once said, 
“have done their worst. If they had the 
power, Quay would have been wiped out of 
existence long ago.” 

While Quay consistently and persistently 
refuses to talk for publication, he has no 
hesitation in talking freely with newspaper 
men who will not quote him. 

One night in his room he was scolding a 
member of Congress 
who had imbibed too 
freely of the flowing 
bowl. 

“But, Senator,” ex- 
postulated the culprit, 
“I’m not the only Con- 
gressman that takes a 
drink.” 

“No,” retorted Quay, 
“but you're the only 
one I know who drinks 
to excess and tries to 
perform his work at 
the same time. It 
won’t do. The only 
way to be a success is 
to do one thing at a 
time. If you want to | 
get drunk, go and get 
drunk; but don’t at- 
tempt to do anything 
“Dm not the only Con- else at the same time.” 
gressmanthat drinks” On another occasion 

—the eve of the Pres- 
idential election of 1892—a reporter, who 
was known and liked by Quay, called upon 
him for an expression of his views regard- 
ing the probable result of the election. 

“Senator,” said the reporter, “you know 
I represent a Republican paper. We are 
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Turkish Rocker 
No. 377—$34.00. Covered with best quality 
Genuine Leather. A Splendid Gift. (After a tiresome 
day’s work there is nothing more inviting than an evenin; 
at one’s own fireside in an easy, restful Turkish Rocker.) This 
is one of our most popular patterns and will never fail to please. 
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Grand Rapids Mich 


Office and Library 
FURNITURE 


is “the Standard of the World,” for Quality and for 
Superiority of Design—Material—Construction—W ork- 
manship and Finish. ‘‘Macey” Furniture received the 
Gold Medal—the highest award—at both the Pan- 


Sectional Book-Case 


No. 107 A (Solid Mahogany) . $23.00 
No. 107 B (Quarter Sawed Oak) 18.50 


Gifts 


Ask for Catalogue A-L showing 
many other patterns. 








Home Desks 
No. 1021 (Quartered Oak or 
Mahowanized Birch) $27.00 
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Home Desks 

No. 1022 (Quarter Sawed 
Oak or Mahoganized Birch) 
With Book-Case . $34.00 
Without Book-Case 27.00 
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American and Charleston Expositions. 


We own and operate the finest Factory of its kind in 
the World—sell our goods Direct to the User at Fac- 
Colonial Rocker tory Prices—and depend entirely on the Extra Quality 


of our goods and our very Low 


Freight to all points east of the Miss. 
(Points beyond on equal basis.) 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture 
New York, 343 Broadway. 


Bostor., 178 Federal St. 

Philadelphia, 14 No. 13th St. 
Washington, 
Agencies in principal foreign countries. 


Turkish Couches 
Made of Solid Mahogany and Genuine Leather. 
No. 106 (Both sides as illustrated) $35.00 
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Rapids, Mich. Ottice Desks 


No. 27 A (Quarter Usk Frovt) 
$24.00 


52 Wabash Ave. 


N. Y. Ave. and 14th St. 





Office Desks 
No. 1041 B (Quarter Sawed Oak 
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Send 5 cents 


for sample tube of 
the new, patented 
Army and Navy 
Liquid Glue 


















Not a fish glue 
but made from pure 
hide and sinews. That’s 
the reason it is so superior to 
ordinary liquid glues or cements. 
You can mend broken china, glass, 
leather, wood — anything glueable ; 
and do it quickly, without bother. 
Odorless, and will not sour. 

For sale by all dealers 
WACHTER MFG. CO. 
513 West Pratt Street 

BALTIMORE, MD. | 











CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


“a Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to Asthmatics 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton Street 1651 Notre Dame Street 
NEW YORK MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W 


$37 50 ™* Bath Room Outfit Complete 


It Is All Brand New 


We will furnish you all of the plumbing material in the above il- 
lustration, consisting of a bath tub of graceful shape, solid white 
porcelain enamel, 444 feet long, made in one piece of cast-iron, with 
nickel-plated bath cocks, waste and overflow, rubber plug ard chain, 
and 4 fancy designed feet. 

A perfectly sanitary water closet, consisting of a porcelain 


closet bowl, with hardwood seat and tank, fitted with all necessary ap 
pliances, including nickel-plated flush and supply pipes, chain and pull. 

An elaborate marble lavatory with porcelain bowl, nickel- 
plated basin cocks, rubber plug and chain. 


It is strictly new, and as good as ———e on the market 
that would cost you over twice as muc. 

We will deliver all of this material loaded on board car Chicago, 
properly packed, for $37.50. 

We carry an enormous stock of NEW PLUMBING MATERIAL, 
WE BUY OUR GOODS AT SHERIFFS’ AND RECEIVERS’ 
SALES. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 162 on plumbing 
material, household goods, etc. 


est 35th and Iron Streets. CHICAGO 








THE SUCCESSFUL 


Name of the best Incubator and Brooder 
made. It’s not achance. They’re right 
ia principle, work right 
Require least attention 
» and give best results 
under all conditions, 
All users say it, 







Succeed 











Eastern orders 

romptly filled from Buffalo house. Incu- 

eben Catalog free, with Poultry Catalog 10c. 
Des Moines Incubator (o. 

Dept. 513 Nes Moines, Ta. 








To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


™° Auto-Sparker 





does away entirely with ali start- 
ing and running batteries, their 
annoyance and expense. No belt— 
no switch— bs es. Can be 

ne now using 
t nteed ; write 


fo ve catalog, 

Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
22 Main St., PendJeton, Ind. 
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® SHAVING 
SOAP 





WILLIAM 





“A LITTLE SHAVER.” 


Every Xmas for nearly three-quarters of a century has witnessed an ever-increasing host 
of little shavers and big shavers who use Williams’ Shaving Soap. Complete ‘Shaving 
satisfaction” is impossible without it. 

Williams Shaving Stick and Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, etc., etc., sold by druggists, perfumers and barbers everywhere. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
FREE—Our Booklet. “Shaving: THe Ricur Way.” 





























HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
LADIES’ GARTERS 


With the Unique New Fad 


“THE PHOTO BUCKLE” 


A particularly appropriate novelty in which 
you'van insert your photograph, making itan 
exceedingly attractive, useful though inex- 
pensive gift, costing 
Only One Dollar 
“The Photo Buckles” are extra heavy gold 
and silver plated, on which initials or mono- 
grams can easily be engraved. The web is of 
the best quality, beautifully woven silk, in 
fascinating shades of light blue, white and 
black, and they are invitingly packed in 
attractive single pair boxes, making 
Novel, Correct and Dependable Gifts 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for $1.00 and 16 
cents postage. State kind and color desired. 
HEWES & POTTER 
Largest Suspender and Leather 
Belt Meher in the World 
Dept F. 87 Lincoln Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WeWant You 
toTry Us , 


To send us a trial order and test our ability to 
satisfy you in every particular. We have special 
catalogues on almost every line you can think 
of. Tell us what kind of goods you are interested 
in, and we will send you, absolutely free, any of 
the following illustrated catalogues quoting 
wholesale prices. Be sure to mention the one 
you want, and we will send it Free of Charge. 





































Furniture Stationery 

Farm Implements Toys 

Vehicles Musical Instruments 

Sewing Machines Silverware 

Hardware Carpets and Rugs 

Crockery Underwear 

Glassware Groceries 

Stoves Bicycles 

Sporting Goods Baby Carriages 

Harness ry Goods 

Blacksmith Tools Photographic Goods 

Dairy Goods Notions 

Telephones Books 

Electrical Goods Shoes 33 Years 

House Paints Millinery inthe Same 

—” — Business 
rugs 


Fur: 

Men‘ s and Boys’ Suits “(both Ready-Made 
and Made-to-Order) including Samples. 

If you desire our complete catalogue, a book 
of over 1100 pages, and weighing 3% pounds, 
send for Catalogue No. 72, and enclose 15 cents 
in either stamps or coin. The small catalogues 
are free. Buy your goods at rvholesale prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD &Co. 


Michigan Avenue, Madi 4 Streets 


CH IcAGO. 


aie the truth 


Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony, should possess 
the new and valuable book 


| Retro 


by WitiiaM H. Wanting, A.M.,M.D., 
which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ee relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when to 
advise son or daughter. 

Unequalied endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 


Do you know 

that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by 
physicians and shown by court records to be 
ignorance of the laws of self and sex 

Sent aid on receipt o) I ibsed 
Fine morocco binding, $1.50. Cloth-bound, $1.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents, also 
100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—FREE. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W., Philadelphia 


























You’ve Heard of 
“rich men’’ dying and leaving their families 


or—untrained tor work—the most helpless 
ind of poor. 
Protect your family against this. The first 


step is sending for free booklet ‘The How and 
the Why.” We insure by mail. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











HRISTMAS 
ATALOGUE 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue of 
Holiday Books Sent on Request 


G. P. Putnams Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d Street 


New York 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘‘Own-Make”’ Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss. &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
free; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 


EASY MONEY 

is made by installing a HAWKEYE 
JNCUBATOR. Little cost, little care, 
results sure, profits large. 30 Days’ Free 
Trial. Catalog free. Mention this paper. 


























Hawkeye Incubator Co., Box 70, Newton, Ia. 





satisfied that Harrison will be elected, but 
we want an interview from you, as a Re- 
publican field-marshal, backing up that opin- 
ion. will you give it? 

“Well,” said Quay, “if you must have it, 
I suppose I'll have to give it to you. 

He proceeded to 
dictate a_ skilfully 
constructed interview, 
showing how, under 
certain contingencies, 
Harrison would be 
elected. It was, on 
the face of it, a rosy 
prediction. He gave 
it to his newspaper 
friend on the condi- 


tion that, after the 
paper had gone to 
press, he should re- 


turn and lunch with 

him. It was agreed. 

A little after mid- 

night the newspaper 

man returned. 
“Have you turned 

in your interview ?” 
“ ” 





“Then I'll tell you 
something for your 
own private informa- 
tion. Harrison will be licked. He’s going 
to be one of the worst defeated men that 
ever ran for the Presidency.” 

The prediction was verified. 


[w2 
The three had a whis- 
pered conversation 


Matrimony by Organization 


Apropos of Quay, Boies Penrose, the jun- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania, is an un- 
wavering adherent of what its friends call 
“the Organization, ” and its opponents, “the 
Machine.” He is an unmarried man, but is 
considered quite eligible, not only because 
of his wealth, culture, and social position, 
but also by reason of his good looks. One 
evening a caucus of his political friends 
was being held at his house, when one of 
the men blurted out: 

“Say, Boies, how 
ried?” 

“T don’t know,” laughed the Senator. 
never gave it any thought.” 

“Well, you should,” persisted the other. 
“Do you know, if you were a married man 
with a family, you could stay in the Senate 
for life? As it is, you may have a fight for 
each term. The thing for you to do is to 
marry.’ 

“All right,” promptly acquiesced the oblig- 
ing Senator, “let the Organization pick out 
the girl and I'll marry her.” 


is it you never mar- 


“y 


Roosevelt's Nomination 


On the surface, and according to news- 
paper reports, the last National Republican 
Convention was as smooth as a summer 
stream. But there was an undercurrent of 
intrigue involving pride, prestige, ambition, 
and big politics. 
tion of Mr. McKinley was assured. No 
man had the power to stem that tide. Sena- 
tor Hanna knew it, and he counted on this 
prestige to enable him to dictate the plat- 
_ and name the nominee for Vice-Presi- 
ent. 


He came, smiling, expansive, and confi- 
dent. Roosevelt, fresh from the Cuban 
War, and newly elected Governor of the 


Empire State, was there, and the sight of 
him caused outbursts of enthusiasm from 
a rather apathetic crowd. Hanna 
upon it indulgently—but never seriously. 


“Roosevelt for President,” hinted some, 
mysteriously. 
“Absurd! Preposterous!’’ said Hanna. 


“Roosevelt for Vice-President,” loudly 
proclaimed another. 

“Not this year,” 
firmly. 

But the suggestions prompted him to im- 
mediate action. A conference was called at 
the palatial country home of Clement Gris- 
com, just on the outskirts of the convention 
city. The slate was agreed 
on. The word went out. — 

It was to be: 

President, William Mc- 
Kinley, of Ohio. 

Vice-President, John D. 
Long, of Massachusetts. 

“It will appeal to the 
conservatism of the coun- 
try,” said Hanna; and the 
thought was echoed and 
re-echoed by the friends 
of the Ohio Senator. 

But there were two lit- 
tle old men in that con- 
vention, small in stature, 
but crafty in look, who 
had been inconveniently 
forgotten by Mr. Hanna. 
They are known to their 
intimates as Tom Platt 
and Matt Quay. They were 
sitting chatting together 
in their hotel when an- 
other Senator dropped in. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, with a touch 
of irony in his tone, “Mark Hanna is boss- 
ing the job, and he’s settled the whole 
thing. McKinley for President, of course, 
and Long for Vice-President. He says he 
has made you two old fellows look like 
kindergarten politicians.” 

Quay lifted one eyelid and gazed long 
and intently at Platt. Neither said a word. 
From the crowds surging along the streets 
came the cry: “Three cheers for Teddy 
Roosevelt !” 
but in an absent sort of way. 
three had a whispered conversation. Fi- 
nally, when the third man went out, he 
made this announcement in the hotel corri- 


said Hanna, gently but 





Pe 
“Do be careful,” 
she exclaimed 


The unanimous nomina- | 
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1904. Fairy Calendar e) 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Nothing more appropriate as a remembrance—everyone wants a caiendat } 
Calendar is the most artistic of the year. 


free from all advertising, the first sheet 


: * bearing the year’s calendar, and the other six, heads of beautiful women, with 
oe a burnt leather border effect and decorations in L’Art Nouveau. Exquisitely f 
ate wy lithographed in twelve colors, ready for hanging. 
vis HOW TO GET IT 
4 a Send us ten oval box fronts from Fairy Soap, and we will send calendar absolue! 
free. If you prefer, send us 25 cents in stamps. This is, without doubt, the most liberal 
calendar offer of the sedson. 
‘ Fairy Soap is the purest and best white soap made for the toilet and bath. It is ovat 
\ jn shape and daintily wrapped in an individual carton. Price 5 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 153, Chicago 
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A Nutritious Food-Drink for All Ages 





looked | 


The two old men heard it, | 
Then the | 
| Dealers Wanted Everywhere 





THE BEST TABLE 
Prepared by Dissolving in water Only 


NOCOOKING OR MILK REQUIRED 


PRICE, 50 a 


HORLICK'S FOOD CO: 
Koren pao RACINE. IE. WIS. USA. gen tf 


fe. unc 000 











“The standard of excellence and purity.” 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete, pure 
food. Composed of pure, rich milk and 
choice, malted grains. Sample of powder or 
tablet form, or both, will be sent free upon 
request. 

Ask for HORLICK’S at all druggists. 
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ALTON'S 
1904 


COwWw-BoY 
GIRL 






TRADE-MARK 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl." 


Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 


ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to Gzo. 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, CuHIcaGo, ILL, 

The best railway line between CH1CAGo, Sr. 
Lous, KANSAS City and Peoria. Take the 
“Alton” to the St. Louis World's Fair. 1904. 
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| HARRY V. EMANUEL 
Of W.U.T. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Telegraph 
Message Receiving Champion 
of America. 


| 
| FRE = Write us Dept. E, for McGurrin’s Booklet on 
Speed Writing, Billing, Card Index Writing, etc 


CHARLES H. McGURRIN 
Of Kalamazoo, Mich 
United States Commissioner Typewriter, 
Speed Champion of the 


TYPEWRITERS used in 
WINNING CHAMPIONSHIPS by 





F. M. MoCOLINS30 
OF Assoviated Pr las, T 


All Around Telegraph 


Court Reporter and 
Chamapt of honciten. 
World, 


FAY-SHOLES COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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The best gift because 
it insures a happy New 
Year to every one who 
receives it. 


Write your Merry 
Christmas with a Water- 
man’s Ideal and send one 
to fulfil the wish. 










To secure their good will is more valuable than to get their money. Every pen buyer must be \ 
pleased and stay pleased. Such is our policy. We know we can satisfy any reasonable person. If we have failed it is because the person @¥ 

has not signified in any way his dissatisfaction. Ours is a good policy and we live up to it. When we offer the Ideal as a Christmas Gift it we) 

is because past experience has shown us that it is the best kind of a present—a useful, beautiful and lasting reminder of the giver. 

All Waterman’s Ideal, and no other fountain pens, are supplied with our patented Spoon Feed, that so controls the ink as to provide an even and uninterrupted 


Pleased customers multiply rapidly. 





flow, without a skip, a leak or a blot. 
We can satisfy you because we can duplicate the action of your favorite pen no matter what its style or its degree of flexibility. A pen bought at any of our 
dealers may be exchanged as often as you like until you are satisfied. The best dealers everywhere, appreciating the great advantages of the Waterman Ideal, have a 
very varied stock from which to select. Insist on Waterman’s Ideal—don’t accept a substitute. 
L. Ee. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 12 Golden Lane, London 


8 School St., Boston 138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


























THE GIBSON BOOK FOR 1903 


EIGHTY DRAWINGS€@ 


INCLUDING 


The Weaker Sex 


The Story of a Susceptible Bachelor 





By Charles Dana Gibson copie 
$4.20 Net (Carriage extra) Weel and 


Scribner’s 
Sons 


fics FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Readers of Collier’s will find in this 
book exquisite reproductions of the 
superb cartoons they have enjoyed in 
the Weekly, and many others beside 


The land of vineyards and orchards, of shining 
sea and snow-capped mountains, health-giving air 
and revivifying climate, the vast health resort to 
which the American people repair each year in 
increased numbers, is best reached via 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED ; 


the luxuriously appointed daily train from Chicago. x4 


Less than three days en route; electric-lighted throughout. 

Its splendid equipment is the result of such painstaking study and 
liberal expenditure as to fully meet the requirements of modern travel 
on what is undoubtedly the most luxurious train in the world. 

Solid through train with buffet smoking car, barber, bath, unsur- 
passed dining car service, Pullman drawing-room and private . 
compartment sleeping cars, superbly fitted library and observation 
car, with Booklovers library, telephone, individual electric reading 
lamps and other devices for the comfort of travelers, leaves 


Chicago via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


daily at 8.00 p.m. A second fast train to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles leaves Chicago daily at 11.35 p. m. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 

Send 4-cent stamp for booklet on ‘‘California,’’ or 
2 cents for pamphlet describing ‘‘The 
Overland Limited”’ and the route. 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
NW132 


R. GIBSON’S new book is much more attractive than usual, not only be- 
cause of the larger number of cartoons than heretofore, but, in particular, of 
the greatly increased popularity and the telling character of his latest work. The 


keynote is found in the question mark cunningly suggested by the clever drawing 
Are women really ‘the weaker sex’? ? Most 


| 


accompanying the title phrase. 
of the drawings have a humorous bearing on this all-important question, and all of 
them show the piquancy, deft characterization, and rare execution that have made 


Mr. Gibson’s great and growing popular success. 





NOTE:—A part of this Story—about 


Frederick Palmer's ethd ™ipiit “sai 
New and Spirited Novel ' 


THE VAGABOND 


American Opinion 
“Splendidly written.” “Strong, well-sustained, full of interest, picturesque, and 
London Academy in some phases strikingly dramatic in conception and 
construction.”"—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“A good story from start to finish, with vitality, vigor 
and action enough for three books of the average type.”’ 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 









English Opinion 








“Typical of all that is best in the 
best American nevel.” 
Manchester Guardian 


With Striking and Spirited Illustrations, $1.50 












Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
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Home Cheer 


The evening hours are more 
than hours of repose if, plus 
present comfort, you contem- 
plate the rising, dressing and 
breakfasting in rooms cozily, 
healthfully warmed by 


Hot Water Heating 


With seven months winter ahead do not 
delay investigating our coal economizing 


Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators 


As easily putin old 
cottages, houses or 
buildings asin 
new, and without 
disturbing occu- 
pants. 

No ashes or dirt in 
living rooms—just 
sure home comfort, 
with marked fuel 
economy and least 
work. Need not be 
attached to street 
water supply. Ab- 
solutely safe, and 
wili last as long as 
the building. 
Letters stating 
needs and requests 
for free valuable 
booklet are very 
welcome, 








A Dining Room Radila- 
tor with warming closet. 


AMERICAVRADIATOR COMENY 


Dept. 31. CHICAGO 


SSSSSOSE 











ADDRESS 


S791, 30° 


©Xington Ky 











The Book Tells You How 
To Get Well At My Risk 


Ask me by letter for the book. 

Don’t send a penny. Let me take the risk. 

Let me tell you of a druggist near you who will give 
you six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative on a month’s 
trial. Take it and see for yourself what it will do. 
Then decide. 

No cost—not a penny—if you say, “I am no better.”’ 
Don’t leave it to the druggist—nor to me. We might 
be prejudiced. 

You, you alone, shall say the word, whether you pay 
$5.50 or nothing. The druggist can’t complain. He 
is to bill the cost to me at your say so. 

If you want to feel better. 

If you want more strength. 

If you lack ambition. 

If you can’t do things like you used to. 

If your nerve—your courage--is leaving you. 

If your confidence in yourself is less. 

If you lack vim, vigor, vitality. 

If something is eating away your constitution. 


Try Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 
A Month At My Risk 


Not a penny if it fails. 

It’s a two-cent stamp—or a postal—against six bot- 
tles of my Restorative—against $5.50, their cost. Don’t 
you begin to believe the Restorative can do something 
unusii rT for the sick? I have found, long ago, how 
certain it is, how seldom it fails. 

I'llrisk my revutation on it. And the cost of the 
medicine too. I know, and I want you to know. Thisis 
my way of gaining your interest. Others don’t do it 
that way. It’s pay anyway with them. Ask me for 
the book you need. 

Write me. Now—today. 








Book 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book 2 on the Heart 
Book 3 on the Kidneys 
Book 4 for Women 


Simply state which 
book you want and ad- 
dress Dr. Shoop, My ie 
a ss : ” Book 5 for Men (sealed) 

yx 452 acine. Ss . 

Box 4521, Racine, Wis. Rock: 6 on Bheanktem 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with one or 








two bottles. At druggists. 
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| claimed, “do be care- 
| ful!” 

“T will,” he  an- 
swered. 


She withdrew - into 
the room. 
President—as Fate was 
to will it—swept on along the corridor. And 
I, with those words of caution, which I knew 


| he 
| let 
tio 


of 
Yo 


Yo 


we 
be. 


cri 











filled with one 
went to Roosevelt; 


great State as New York. 
candidate for Vice-President ; 


sented to make a public announcement to 
that effect. 


and anxious throng. 
ing excitement ; 


fused to interrupt him. 


knob turned ; 


Mr. Roosevelt 
forth with the step of 


and the look upon his 
set features of a mind 


started 
when Mrs. 
coming hastily to the 


the Indiana man. 
“But I want you gentlemen to know that 


men assembled : 


President, William McKinley, of Ohio. 
Vice-President, Theodore Roosevelt, of 


New York. 


“Tt will appeal to the patriotism of the 
ople,”’ said Platt. 
The effect was electrical. The air was 
name. Hanna, alarmed, 
pointed out the desir- 
ility of remaining Governor of such a 
Roosevelt, with 
rejoined he was not a 


ual earnestness, 
he even con- 


I was there, in the doorway of the Indian 


oom of the Hotel Walton, that night when | 


Roosevelt made his passionate protest to the 


legates from New York, and when the 


elevator of the hotel, only a few yards away, 
falling from above with a crash that maimed 


If its passengers, and seemed to be the 


forerunner of the building’s fall, never so 


ich zs stirred the pulses of the strained 
It was a night of thrill- 
but not one of the men 
thin those doors felt half the strain upon 


them that agitated two people—a woman 


d a man—who parted from each other in 
sight and hearing at nine o’clock on the 

lowing morning. 

I was in Mr. Roosevelt’s headquarters, at 


meant to do. The demand was in the 


interest of one of the most powerful Re- 


blican papers of the North. His secre- 


tary told me he was in the adjoining room 


king with his wife, and resolutely re- 
A door of the pri- 
te room opened on the corridor. I di- 
ned that, under the tremendous stress of 


caution, Mr. Roosevelt would refrain from 
passing through the temporary office and 
would hasten to the elevator from the pri- 
vate door. I waited near its threshold— 


patiently but dog- 


gedly, my eyes fixed 
upon the knob. 


After 
long time, the door- 
the door 
ung inward ; and 
came 


nan swift to depart, 


termined. I had 
toward him, 
Roosevelt, 


or, put a quick, de- 
ning hand upon his 


“Now,” she ex- 


‘*There goes a t unk 


The next Jull of secrets” 


would not disregard, ringing in my ears, 
him pass without further thought of ques- 
ning him. 


Some people still wonder why Mr. Hanna 
becomes annoyed when he sees the old men | 
of the small stature and the crafty counte- | 
nances ! 

The delegates from Texas were very much 
| in evidence at the National Convention that 
nominated General Harrison for a second 
term. They were enthusiastically in favor 


the man from Indiana. The big New 
rk delegation, which was regarded as rep- 


resenting a pivotal State, was in the sulks. 
They wanted Blaine—any one, in fact, but 
Harrison. 
Harrison were nominated, it would lose 
New York to the Republican party. 
Texan came to the headquarters of the New 


Hints were thrown out that if 
A big 


rk delegation and urged them to support 
In concluding, he said: 


will abide by the result whatever it may 
Texas makes no threats.” 


This was too much for a nervous New 
Yorker, who, in a burst of outraged pride 


ed 


‘Texas makes no threats? In heaven’s 


name how could Texas threaten the Re- 
publican 
Democratic majority of 200,000. 
she can do is double that.” 
Whenever a 
States leaves the White House, at the ex- 
piration of his official term, he is accom- 


Party? Last year she gave a 


President of the United 





Burnett’s Vanilla 


is pure. Don’t let your grocer work off a cheap and 


| Don’t be hoodwinked 


dangerous substitute. Insist on having Burnett’s.—Adv. 


into drinking another Cham- 


; pagne. Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry is the proper 
wine.— Adv. 


has 


cho 
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ble 


j Sen 
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ness 


The Old Camper | 
for forty-five years had one article in his supply 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and miners a daily com- 
fort, “like the old home.” 


Delicious in coffee, tea and 
colate.—Adv. 

A Cure for Asthma 
sthma sufferers need no longer leave home and busi- 
s in order to be cured. Nature has produced a vegeta- 
remedy that will permanently cure Asthma and all 


diseases of the lungs and bronchial tubes. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases (with 
a record of 90 per cent. permanently cured), and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all sufferers from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis and nervous diseases, this recipe, in German, French 
| or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 


t by mail. Address with stamp, naming this paper. 
A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
dv. 





the northwestern angle of the hotel, des- | 
perately bent on demanding from him what | 


The worst | 

















The Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” Bookcase 


A SYSTEM 


OF UNITS 








An Ideal 
Christmas 
Present 


It encourages 
good reading, 
makes the library 
convenient and 
attractive, and 
creates added 
interest in the 
home. 











’ 
Illustrations 

’ 
of Beautiful 

’ 

Interiors 
showing various 
artistic arrange- 
ments of these 
cases in library, 
parlor, den, hall, 
etc., will be sent 
free if you mention 
catalog C-10}3. 























The ‘‘Elastic’’ Bookcase is the original and on 


binding, dust-proof, operate on roller bearings, and positively cannot get out of order. 
units are furnished either with or without drawers. 
carried in stock by dealers in principal cities—or direct from factory, freight paid. 


She GlobeWernicke Co. Cincinnati 


NEW YORK-- 380-382 Broadway. 


WW BOSTON—91-93 Federal Street. 


The doors are non- 
The base 
Made in a variety of woods and finishes, an 





ly perfect sectional case made 


CHICAGO—224-228 Wabash Ave. 
LONDON—44 Holborn Viaduct E. C. j 

















“TUST WHAT 
I WANTED” 





ighted if you present him with 


Conklin’ s Self-Filling Pen 


He knows it is the highest quality, most 
perfect fountain pen in the world, a cen- 
tury ahead of the dropper filling kinds; 
the only fountain pen that can be filled 
automatically or that successfully feeds 
copying ink. 

Mrs. Grover Cleveland Says: 

Princeton, March 12th, 1903 

Your pens would be pretty sure to have large 
sales here if they were once really known. 


nae Joorer Botticad. 


OUR FREE BOOKS give further convincing 
evidence, and fifty original suggestions for cor- 
recting common errors in handwriting. 


The Conklin Pen Co. 


792 Madison Ave. TOLEDO, O. 
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ELF 
LADIES WATCH 


Gun poeta teal 


Heart, Square, Octa 


















Open Face or Hunting Cases, al 
Gold orp Gasca 
In all styles, plair decorated enamels i rs 
Solid Gold Cases j 


Open Face or Hunting, plain or engraved 


Catalogs and E 


All Our Manufactures ‘Are Fully Guaranteed 


sale by al 


The name wee England is on « 


The New England wae Co. 
Makers of the Watch evmy 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
37 & 39 Maiden Lane 131-137 Wabash Avenue 
AN FRANCISCO: Claus Spreckel’s Building. 


very watch 
























TORREY wi STROPS 


FOR XMAS GIVING 


No, 985 sw, Polished Linen Hose, extra selected Genuine Horse 
». 


Hide. Sterling Silver Trimmings, #5. 0¢ 


0. 755 sw, with Fancy Silver-plated Trimmings, $3.50. Other 
m3 at 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50. Sent postpaid if your dealer 


cannot supply. Ww a eo satisfactory. 

Torrey’s OtrEdge Dressing will keep Reed 
strop in soft SUntha condition. 15¢ pos 
paid if not at dealers. Catalogue fall 
of valuable a as for those who 
shave sent fre 

j._R. TORREY & CO. 
P. O. Box 31, Worcester, Mass. 














Send No Money 


Just cut this out and mail it 
to us with your name and address 
distinctly written, also name of 
your nearest express office, 
and we will send free to examine 
this Magnificent Ladies’ Neck 
Scarf, made of finest quality 
French Black Lynx. 

The Scarf has six (6) 
large full tails, twelve 
(12) inches long, meas- 
ures about 54 inches { 
(including the tails), is 
six (6) inches wide in 
back and fastens with 
a handsome neck chain, 

Remember, you run no 
risk whatever. We send 
the scarf to your nearest 
express office, all charges 
prepaid by us. 

You can examine it, 
try it on, and if you 
don’t think it as 















have todo 
nt will return it 





$1.95, not one cent more, and you 
will have the greatest bargain you 


I 


ever saw 


The Du Barry Scarf Only $I 95 


We are selling these Scarfs at this price in order to in 
troduce our new and complete Fall and Winter Catalo 
Trimmed Hats, Millinery , Shoes, Corsets, and Ladie 
Weare Apparel, sent free upon application. 

f there is no express office convenient to you, we will 





in the scarf by mail, postage paid, for $1.95, and will cheer 
fully refund mM money if you are not satisfied with your 
purchase. i 


CHICAGO PAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
298-300 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 











EAU DE QUIN. 
HAIR TONIC 


is the bests HAIR RESTORATIVE known. It is also 
| a positive dandruff cure, as well as a most excellent 
} HALK DRESSING. The sweet and refined odor 
whi h it leaves in the hair makes it a toilet luxury. 
| 402 bottle, 50c. S oz. bottle, $1.00. 
| 
| 
| 








ED. PINAUD’S =) 

| LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 

| BRISE EMBAU MEE VIOLETTE 

is admitted by connoisseurs to be the most delic ate 

embodiment of the violet odor ever produced 

1 oz. bottle, $2.00 Soid Everywhere. 2 oz. bottle, $4.00 
or if not obtainable of your dealer write to 

ED. PINAUD'S AMERICAN OFFICES, Ed. Pinand Bldg., N.Y, 


Stenography, etc., 
thoroughly taught. 
EASTMAN trains 























r practical work. Positions for all graduates. Complete 
Hoos tera 8 te iveren — ified short 
har C by mail Catalo; 
| C. GAINES, Box 961, “Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Santa Craus will get around 
more quickly this year, as he 
has adopted the ‘ Stevens- 
Duryea”’ automobile to speed 
him safely on his way. More 
than ever will St. Nick be wel- 

if comed, because he is loaded 
down with Stevens Rifles, Pis- 
= tols and —— forthe youth 
, of the land. Give your boy that 
*“‘Stevens”’ he has been wishing 
for so long, and make this Xmas 
time a memorable one for him, 
“‘Stevens”’ means Safety, Ac- 
y curacy and Reliability to the 
highest degree attainable, and 

s makes Men out of Boys. 
2° 9 Z Our line is a large and varied 
E g Z one. comprising Rifles, Pistols 

and Shotguns. 


A\\\ 


4 








% ee ——— 

Ask your dealer and insist on the Don't fail to send for illustrated catalog. It isa book 
“Stevens.” If you cannot obtain them, of ready reference, indispensable to all shooters, and 
let us know, and we will ship direct, should be in the hands of every one interested in this 


express prepaid, upon receipt of price. grand sport. Mailed /vee upon request. 


“Tt can be done!" —that new and attractive puzzle of ours, but will keep you guessing until you 
solve it. Try your luck these long winter evenings. Address “PUZZLE DEPARTMENT,” 
sending two 2-cent stamps, and our puzsile is yours. 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOLU CO. 
235 MAIN STREET 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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™In every: Hi ne/and® \V 
every natio 1 itfis the we aS 


Standard Typewriter 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway 
7 New York 
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POMMERY 
CHAMPAGNE 


Is the choice everywhere 
at social functions or 
private dinners where 
quality is most desired. 
Pommery has been ex- 
clusively served at more 
distinguished banquets 
than any other brand ot 
champagne in the world. 


An attractive pad of score 

cards for Bridge Whist to- 

gether with ace ‘epted Rules 
5 sent upon request. 


Ti @, 


CHARLES GRAEF & CO. 
Sole U. S. Agents, 
32 BEAVER STREET, NEw York. 











A Wonderful Offer 





= . THE PAPAL CONCLAI Freterch 2 Recker 
We wish to announce to COLLIER’S readers that Efforts to Wia The’ ceded eredee A 
we can offer one full year’s subscription to each: P 


“The Book=Keeper 
AND BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE” 


AND 


“The Cosmopolitan” 


TOGETHER FOR 


ONE DOLLAR 














WOW TO WIN A MAN, By LAVINIA HART 






















Travel in 
Comfort 


Trunk and 
Dresser 
Combined 


“ Let us sell you 
our celebrated 
“STANLEY 
DRESSER 


TRUNK,” with smooth sliding 
drawers. No rummaging for 
clothing. All articles in their proper 
place. Bottom just as accessible as top. 
Finest, strongest and best. Cost no more 
than others. *‘Sold direct from factory” — 
returnable if not satisfactory. Ask for Catalog A-i1/2. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd., Toledo, Ohio 











i Gyan = 
ae 1, = 
UGET ED tae) 
CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Funston °48 to $5,000 
More brilliant than gas or electricity. Costs less 


than kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 
Write for booklet W1 























21 Barclay St.NewYork 













The largest makers of j Philadelphia 











The Stories of Great 
Successes and 
How They Did It 

A series giving the 
systems and methods of 
such concerns as Lip- 
ton’s, the National Cash 
Register, Wanamaker’s 
Stores, Cramp’s Ship- 
yards, Atlantic Trans- 


Some people think THe Boox-Keeper is simply an 
Accountant’s technical magazine — it is many times more 
than that. It is the only magazine published exclusively 
for business men in the world. 

In its 16th year—with from 192 to 224 pages every 
issue, of the best reading matter on the How of business 

roblems. It is the only magazine i y 
er ahie ta nel Goxy p y gazine in the world that 
others equally impor- pays the foremost successful experts to tell How to run a 
nl business. It does not deal in theory—but it shows How 
Systems for Business real successes have been accomplished. 

It will publish the 
complete working sys 
tems of business con- 
cerns—for sales, adver- 
tising, cost accounting, 


office, shipping, and 
manufacturing. 


The Business Man’s Magazine 
Of Facts and Figures 


The year 1904 is going to be the greatest in the his- 
tory of THe Boox-Krerer—more illustrations than ever 
—sgreater writers than ever—more helpful than ever. 


It Teaches 


Shorthand, Higher 
Accounting, Penman- 
ship, Short Cuts, Quick 


sis eal Don’t Miss the Great CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


Special Articles by 
Special Writers 

On Dress for Busi- 
ness Men, Home Build* 
ing, Sports, Vacation 
samiies. Send $1 and get both magazines for one year; or, 
Board of Experts send 25 cents and get the Boox-Keeper for three months, 

Composed of Resi- and a copy of **THE Licutninc Catcurator,”’ (126 


dent Editors and Heads : : 
pages) FREE if you mention CoL.ier’s. 


of Departments. These 
men are at the service 

THE BOOK-KEEPER PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
22 Book-Keeper Building, Detroit, Michigan 





The largest of the year—October was 208 pages 
—a beautiful cover in twelve colors—7o illus- 
trations—every line full of helps. 


of subscribers to help 
untangle knotty busi- 
ness problems. 
























An article of every-day use. Every person a possible 
customer, Best of materials and workmanship. Name, 
address and emblems of societies and trades, photos, 
ete., beneath indestructible handles. Many other ad- 
vantages make large and rapid sales. 


Good commission paid. Send 2c. stamp for catalogue. 
If interested in agency work send for agent’s terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 





AGENTS $ $ A 
EARN 75 TO 250 MONTH 

Make them Fresh Yourself and 

Get the Proper Flavor by Using 


DR.STEGERTS 
‘ANGOSTURA 


The Bitters that made the Cocktail famous 
THE BEST APPETIZER 


Book containing mixed drink recipes, free on request ff 
J. W. Wuppermann, 29 Broadway, New York 


Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


We want agents everywhere 











A Acetylene Apparatus Chicago | 
. and Sterevupticons, 4 
yor ie Los Angeles 











New York to Chicago—,an2* gis “> —By New York Central 







Don’t ihe Stale Bottled Cocktails ) 
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WELSBACH 
QUALITY: 












the light in your home | i 
| isnt satisfactory it's nota _ 
a ‘WELSBACH-t e Shield — 
4 of pier ch is stamped on - 
&... ‘the Genuine Burner. 


90 Days’ Trial 


We sell more reliable merchandise by mail than 
any house in the world. Volumeof sales regulates 
prices. No firm can undersell us on reliable 
goods; we refuse to handle the other kind. 


























































is warranted 
for 5 years 
and is the 
best machine 
onthe market 
at the price. 







At $12.75 our 
Amazon is as 
good as the 
regular $20 
kind; is beyond 
comparisonwith 
other machines 
at this, price. 









our Brunswick 
Seven Drawer, 
High Arm, Ball 
Bearing, Drop 
Head Machine 
fsa beauty, one 
that will do all 
kinds of work 
and can be de- 
pendedupon. Price 
is much lower than 
any other firm asks 
for equal quality. 
Mounted on hand- 
some Automatic 
Drop Desk Quar- 


Erne 

net like 
picture,only 1695 

Free Catalogue 

of Sewing Machines containing our 90 days’ free 
trial offer, sent on request. Write for it today. 
MONTGOMERY WARD €&-CO. 
CHICAGO 




















We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful --» 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Tlus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs ‘A actual 
colors sent free. 


Siae Mfg. Co.(Inc. ie Piledelphia, Peet ~ 


hinets J 























Try an IDEAL 


J. W. Miller’s incubator—made by the 
man who knows. It is really 


self-regulating. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL = 


We t no money until you are per- 
fectly satisfied. Poultry Book Free. 
J.W. MILLER CO. 

Box 32 Freeport, Ill. 

(Poultry supplies and thoroughbred fowls.) 


Strictly Fresh Eggs 


Direct from our poultry farm to you. 
Every egg guaranteed to be delivered 
at your door unbroken—within 1000 miles 
of lonix—within 48 or 60 hours after 
egg islaid. Economical and healthful 
to buy. Express charges small. Shipped 
in crates of 6 or 12 doz. Special price to 

early contract customers. Write for 
be booklet about Clover Brand Eggs. 

CLOVER BRAND EGG CO. 

220 Clover St. Ionia, Mich. 


















REE INCUBATOR 

it 30 OY trial. That’s the way we 
T befor 

nmRO AL. a dh it. 







Send at once yl our free trial plan. 
Royal Incb. Co., Dept. 513, Des Moines, Iowa 
— > rite for 


PATENTS aiecescn 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic ste, watiinen, D. Cc. 


Never Cut A Corn 


It is dangerous. Our plaster will give safe and instant re- 
lief. Mailed direct. Five for a dime, fifteen for a quarter. 





No attorney’s fee 
until patent is 








Not sold by dealers, Simplex Corn Cure, 1026 Walnut St., Phila. 





panied by a little trunk containing the pri- 
vate papers that have accumulated during 
the four or eight years of his incumbency. 
I have often looked with longing eyes on 
this precious bit of baggage. The first act- 
ual experience I had with it was when 
President Arthur—-that prince of gentlemen 
—was preparing to vacate. He pointed to 
the customary trunk, with a smile half mis- 
chievous, half pathetic, and said to me: 

“There goes a trunk full of secrets.” 

That trunk contained confidential letters 
from Conkling, Grant, Sherman, Platt, and 
a score of others equally well known. The 
publication of any one of them might have 
set the country by the ears. It was a pow- 
der magazine that needed only a match: to 
explode it. Unconsciously I moved toward 
the trunk, but the President gently put his 
restraining hand on me, as much as to say: 

“No, this is not for you.” 

I never see the personal possessions of 
the President being hauled from the White 
House without thinking: 

“There goes a trunk full of secrets.” 
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TRANSMIGRATION 


BY MARGARET HUNT BRISBANE 


LORY lay on the hill-top, 
Glory gt in the glade ; 
Oh! that morning and evening !— 


The first God ever made. 


I watched your deep eyes darken, 
You watched my bosom heave, 
For you were the first man, Adam, 

I, the firs woman, Eve. 


The blue of the sky seemed tangled 
In sudden, silvery mist, 

And the new-made earth was shaken 
By the first kiss ever kissed. 


To-day, with the eyes of a stranger, 
You met my gaze once more ; 

But you no longer are Adam, 
While I am Eve, to the core. 


Strange, that I should remember, 
More strange you should not know 
That we were the two, in the Garden, 

Six thousand years ago! 


TRUE STORIES OF TO-DAY 


Red Tape by the Mile 


HERE is red-tape in the methods of the 

American War Department, but for 

gorgeous complication of system, a re- 
cent illustration in the British Army 
eclipses all records on this side the wa- 
ter. An officer had occasion to use a 
screw-driver, just a plain, ordinary twenty- 
five-cent screw-driver. In a moment of 
rashness he decided not to buy it on his 
own account, but made formal application 
for the implement from the supply of the 
Government stores. The request for a 
screw-driver was read, approved, indorsed, 
by one officer after another up the long 
ladder—whose rounds were festooned with 
red-tape—until it reached the topmost seat 
of authority, whose action was final. There 
the application was solemnly considered 
and started back on its downward path 
through the various official channels, until 
it reached the audacious officer who had 
made the request, and forgotten about it 
in the intervening weeks. 

He was informed that screw-drivers were 
supplied only in boxes of tools, and not 
singly. He was not daunted, but, with admi- 
rable persistence, filled out another form, 
requesting the box of tools, in order that 
he might obtain the screw-driver. After the 
same weary round of delay and formality, 
this application came back. Its indorse- 
ment stated that boxes of tools were only 
supplied to carpenter shops. The patient 
officer scratched his head, and then remem- 


| bering that he had set the ball rolling when 


he wanted a screw-driver, coupled this with 
the document relating to the box of tools 
and the carpenter shop, 
down again to fill out a blank application. 
This time he asked for a carpenter shop, 
and a month later received word that a 
duly equipped and co carpenter shop 
would be supplied h 

Three months y Re the time he had hap- 
pened to want a screw-driver he received a 
carpenter shop. Through an oversight in 
packing, there was no screw-driver in the 
box of tools. 


The Sagacious Elephant 


HERE is no doubt whatever that, how- 

ever stupid some animals may be in 

some respects, they are always pretty 
cute with regard to their own interests. 
When once an animal has been doctored 
with drugs in his food or drink, or has 
been made to swallow things which he dis- 
likes, he either refuses to eat from that same 
attendant again, or he tears his meat to 
pieces before eating it, to make sure it 
contains nothing but the food itself. 

In an animal show recently, one of the 
largest elephants was found to be sick just 
before the performance. As it is a rule 
not to let a sick animal perform, it was de- 
cided to dose him with a pail of hot whiskey 
and boiled onions, and if this had no effect, 
to keep him back. So a large pail was pro- 
cured, two bottles of whiskey emptied into 














PHONOGRAP| 


The Phonograph Art 
Calendar, 6 beautiful cards, 
lithographed in 12 colors, size 
Og by 144g inchen, no advertis- New Yorke: 

ing im sight, sent on receiptof 83 Chambers Street 
5 cents at New York office. 
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BETTER THAN TOYS. The EDISON 
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The PHONOGRAPH 
is the best present, 
because of its inex- 
haustible variety and 
its educational value. 
Thousands of selec- 
tions are catalogued 
and at least 25 are 
added each month. 

The wonderful su- 
periority in musical 
performance and tech- 
nical excellence of 
Edison Gold Moulded 
Records has forced 
other makers to offici- 
ally admit that they 
cannot compete. 

Hear Mr. Edison’s 
latest improvements at 
the nearest dealer’s 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE SELL PHONOGRAPHS 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. = © = = 


ORANGE, N. J, 
CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: 
304 Wabash Avenue 933 Market Street 


EUROPE: ANTWERP, BELGIUM, 32 Rempart 8t. Georges 
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For Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, 
the Unequalled 
Beverage. 















The Overland Limited 


EXCELLED BY NONE 


Only three days CHICAGO 
to CALIFORNIA, via 


UNION PACIFIC 


and 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Finest train. Shortest route. 


Smoothest roadbed. Day- 
light ride through Echo 
Canon, Weber Canon, skirt- 


ing GREAT SALT LAKE, down 
the Humboldt Valley and 
over the wondrously beauti 
ful Sierra Nevadas. 


To California 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Many Men of the ‘Smart 
Set’’ in every city, wear 


“Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes” 


to business and day and even- 
ing functions. 

Go to the store that sells 
STEIN-BLOCH SMART 
CLOTHES (you'll see our 
fashion plates in the windows) 
and ‘‘try-on”’ one of the new 
models— Suit or Overcoat — 
$15 upward — your own tailor 
can make no better—likely 
not as good— PROVE IT— 
to-day. 

Write for our book on Autumn 
Smart Clothes—‘*Number 12”— 
which, besides the fine illustrations, 
contains information valuable to the 


man, who wants to dress properly 
from Hat to Shoes. IT’S FREE. 
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N The Stein-Btoch Co. 


































WHOLESALE TAILORS 
ROCHESTER. N. 





















DON’T SHOUT! 
The Morley Ear Drum 


makes low sounds and whis- 
pen plainly heard. A miniature 
elephone for the Ear—invis- 
ible, easily adjusted, and en- 
tirely comfortable. Over fifty 
thousand soid, giving instant | 
relief from deafness and head 
noises. No case of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonials, 


The Morley Company, Dept. 60 
















19 South 16th St., Philadelphia 





DON’T NEGLECT YOUR EYES 








Cerlton Hughes, P. 0. Dept., Washing- 
ton, D. C., was restored to sight in two 
months by Dr. Oneal’s home treatment. 
If your eyes are troubling you in any 
way you can be cured at home, quickly 
and at small expense. THE ONEAL 
DI8s0 LVENT METHOD has cured 
many thousands of the most serious cases 
ef cataracts, scums, granulated lids, and 
all other causes of blindness in all parts 
of the world. The knife is never used. 
Cross-Eyes Sereigbioned a new method 
—without the knife or pain. Always 
successful. Mrs. F. Abit z, Gutt enburg, 
Ia., cured. Send for illustrated 
on eye diseases and many  testimonia’ ns and FREE 
Dr. Oneal’s advice and opinion wh all 








OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219, 52 Dear*oek 8t., Chicago 














Dialogues, Recitations and other 
Entertainments. Send for free 
PLAYS catalogue of over 2000 plays. 
The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, or 40 W. 28th St., New York 
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ALIFORNIA FOR 25¢ 


All about the land of sunshine, 
sources and Romance. I]lustrated Magazine 1 year trial 


THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 83 Times Block, Los ie 
39 






























Bicycle 
Cards, 


High in quality, 
Low in price. — 


Favorites from Greenland to 
Australia—because the best. 
More used than all other brands 
combined. They wear well. 
Dealers everywhere have them. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S A. 








stamps—128 pages 


Hoyle for 10c. Address Dept. 29 


For Duplicate Whist, best of card games, 
use Paine's Trays. Lessons free with 
each set of trays. Write for particulars. 











ii, FRONT OF BICYCLE BOX. 














ALWAYS READY FOR USE 
No Honing ! No Grinding ! 












Send for free 
book, ‘HINTS 
TO SHAVERS.” 


THE SER noretss 


RAZOR 
NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVING 
WITH ORDINARY CAREFUL USE WILL 
KEEP AN EDGE FOR YEARS WITHOUT HONING. 
Carbo-Magnetic Elastic Cushion Strop, $1.00 each 


By all dealers in High Grade Cutlery or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 













Full Hollow Ground, 
$2.56 each 


Two Razors in 
leather case, 


5.e 



















California 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
ne 

The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 


and San Francisco. Visit Grand Canyon of 
Anizona en. route. a tas a ee 
Our illustratea booklets, mailed free, will help 
you rightly plan a California tour. ddress 

neral Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 


& Santa Fe Railway, Chicgao. . 
Fe 
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BY HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN 


Barlasch of the Guard 


An unusual story of unusual historical in- 
terest. 
same “ Barlasch of the Guard” has not been 


A more interesting tale than this 


written for several years.—Wewark Advertiser. 


8 Illustrations by The Kinneys, $1.50 





BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


Wally Wanderoon, 
His Story-Telling Machine 


All in all, ‘‘ Wally Wanderoon "’ is a holiday book ina 
thousand.— Boston Transcript. 

The creator of ‘‘Uncle Remus” is at his happiest in the 
new volume, which is a treasure-house of amusement for 
all sorts and conditions of children.—-Nashville American. 


Postpaid, $1.73, Net, $1.60 
32 Illustrations by Karl Moseley 








By Stanley J. Weyman 


The Long Night 


Rich in absorbing pages and romantic situa- 
tions. Easily stands among the first in importance 
of the recent historical narratives. —Boston Herald. 


Tllustrated, $1.50 


By George Ade 


In 
Babel 


Vivid and amusing sketches of 
life in a great city. 





By Stewart Edward White 


The Blazed Trail 


It is a wholesome story, full of sinew, pluck, and 
endurance, with gleams of humor, touches of phi- 
losophy, and plenty of courage.—Ziterary Digest. 

Illustrated, $1.50 


By R. E. Young 
Sally of Missouri 


Miss Young possesses a deft and delicate touch 
in character-creation . . An artistic success 
and should meet with popular favor. 

St. Louts Post-Dispatch. 


$7.50 


The stories contain some 
of the best work Mr. Ade 
has ever done. They are 
the same sort of sketches 
Dickens might have written 
if he had lived in a great 
city of to-day. 

Denver Republican. 


<<In Babel’’ is a delight- 


ful mixture of wit, nonsense, 








By Gelett Burgess and Will Irwin 


The Reign of Queen Isyl 


An amusing mystery tale, interspersed with 
fanciful and original stories of adventure in love. 


$1.50 


delicate yet pungent satire, 

concise. characterizations, and 

well handled pathos. 
Philadelphia Item. 





$7.50 





By William Allen White 


The Court of Boyville 


We accompany Mr. White with joy and con- 
fidence, and we come away from his Boyville 


Her Book 
soothed, softened, and refreshed as from a sojourn and Heart 
with nature’s self.—Chicago Post. 


Illustrated, $1.50 by 


EMMY LOU 





By Josephine Daskam 


The Madness of Philip 


Will remain a classic with all good Americans 
who like children just as they are, and not as they 
should be.—Cleveland Leader. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


George [adden 
Martin 


The book is sure to be- 
come a classic, if not among 
children’s books, among 
books about children. 

N.Y. Sun. 





Two Anthologies of Poetry 


e 
The Posy Ring—Golden Numbers 
For Infancy, Net, $1.25 For Youth, Net, $2.00 
Surely the editors understand little folk, and 
know not only what they should like, but what 
they do like.—Chicago Tribune. 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith 


It is a thing for both 
laughter and tears; a classic 
of child-life. 

Louisville Evening Post. 





The Boy’s Second Book of Inventions 
By Ray S. Baker 


Simple descriptive chapters on the epoch making discov- 
eries of the age such as Radium, Wireless Telegraphy, etc. 


Net, $1.60. Postpaid, $7.80 


52 Illustrations by 
C. L. Hinton 


$7.50 
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| hristmas 
Cheer 


Cheer and comfort warm 
the hearthstone, health and 
happiness beam like sun- 
shine at this festal season, 
the merriest of the year. 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


Pure, Ripe, Mellow, 
plays its part with host 
and guest in dispensing 
gracious hospitality. 








WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 






































it with the hot water and onions, and pre- 
sented to the sick elephant. 

Sick as he was, he enjoyed it with an 
unmistakable relish, and very soon the pail 
was empty and he was sucking the tip of 
his trunk reflectively. He was so much 
better in half an hour that it was found he 
was quite able to perform, and acquitted 
himself well; whereupon the proprietors of 
the show congratulated themselves. 

But their congratulations ceased when it 
was found that always after this, that ele- 
phant absolutely refused to go in the arena, 
or give any performance, unless he had a 
good dose of hot whiskey and onions. In 
vain his keeper coaxed, threatened, and or- 
dered him. The elephant did not get vi- 
cious, did not get even angry, but he flatly 
refused to give any performance at all un- 
less he had the whiskey. 

And as the elephant act was considered 
one of the finest in the show, and as this | 
particular elephant was the chief performer | 
in it, he won the day, and now always re- 
ceives his pail of hot toddy before working. 





Fearsome Sights in a Storm 


HILE the October hurricane was rag- 

ing off the Jersey coast, the hardy 

skippers of many craft saw sights 
that confirmed their faith in the most start- 
ling traditions of the sea, and shook their 
nerve far more than the fury of the storm. 
Captain Ben Sammis, of the schooner Bart- 
ley Hope, fought his way to port with a 
tale of having seen a creature like a huge 
serpent, on whose back was riding a being 
having the head and body of a woman of 
exceeding loveliness. Below the waist she 
was fashioned like a fish with scales and 
fins. Her hair was long and of a golden 
hue, and she combed it with one hand, 
while she held a looking-glass in the other. 

This strange sea tale was scoffed at un- 
til Captain Ade Scidmore, commanding a 
schooner of the Fulton Market fishing fleet, 
reported having seen two sea-serpents near 
the Sandy Hook lightship. The first one 
he met with reared itself out of the water, 
and he was satisfied that it was a plesiosau- 
rus. The second creature, which he and 
the crew watched for a quarter of an hour, 
had the body of an alligator, a long neck, 
and six paddles. Shortly after two other 
sea-captains rounded up in New York Har- 
bor, and declared that they had seen mer- 
maids, beautiful and graceful, and monsters, 
hideous and threatening, along the Jersey 
coast. Other witnesses vouched for these 
marvels, as they had caught glimpses of 
them from the storm-swept beaches. 

The imagination of Captain Hank Hen- 
derson ran away with him, and he over- 
topped all other stories by reporting that he 
had seen a marine monster three hundred 
feet long, which rose like a mast and 
snapped at the men on his deck. 

Excitement in shipping circles was at 
white heat. There could have been no col- 
lusion among these affrighted sea - dogs. 
Sailors were deserting in flocks, and swore 
they would never go to sea again, if, to the 
other dangers of the deep, there was to be 
added a plague of mermaids and sea-serpents. 
Amateur scientists and daring hunters of 
big game were burning with impatience to 
pursue these wonderful creatures. 

Among the interested listeners to these 
chronicles was a youth from Rockaway 
Beach, and he posted off with important 
information, which resulted in the follow- 
ing bulletin, as sent to the ship news office 
at the Battery: 

“Herman Kenselman, whose merry-go- 
round was washed out to sea in the storm 
of Saturday, has engaged seven men to re- 
cover some of the wooden figures of fishes, 
dragons, and other animals which broke 
away from the wrecked carousel. He has 
found no traces of two of the most valuable 
figures, which were life-sized mermaids, 
carved by hand, at a cost of $300 each. He 
hopes to recover some of the larger wooden 
serpents and mermaids for the reason that 
iron plates were attached to them, which 
would act as keels and prevent them from 
splitting, at the same time keeping them 
floating upright.” 


A Distinguished Side-Show 
ss aes VAN SANT of Minnesota 


is a mild-mannered and obliging man, 

but after a recent incident, in which 
he was the central figure, he remarked with 
sincere feeling: 

“It’s a long worm that has no turning, 
and it’s about time to turn when I am made 
a side-show feature.” 

He visited the State fair-grounds, and 
entered a restaurant with his secretary, 
searching for a hasty lunch. The Governor 
was recognized, and shown all possible at- 
tention, but as he was about to begin eat- 
ing, he was surprised to hear the “barker” 
outside the tent shout, as he swung the 
dinner-bell, vigorously : 

“Step right this way to get your nice 
warm lunch. Only chance vou may ever 
have to see the Governor of Minnesota eat. 
He is just sitting down to the table, and he 
can’t get through for half an hour. Plenty 
of time to watch the whole performance, 
and shake his hand when he gets through. 
Come right in and watch him feed, and it 
won’t cost you one cent extra, as long as 





One of over 200 
Walker Premiums 





ESTABLISHED 
1837 






$20 worth 
for $10 


For every $10 you spend with us we 
ae you $20 in value. Wecan do this 

ause we are manufacturers and im- 
porters and sell you our goods direct, 
saving you all dealers’ profits. This 
saving we give to you ina premium 
equal in value to the amount you 
spend with us. Thusthe $10 chiffonier 
illustrated we give you free with $10 
worth of our goods—Soaps, Washing 
Powder, Starch, Toilet Supplies, Teas, 
Coffees, etc., etc. Thisis The 


WALKER 
PLAN 


Our Book [_ which we send free 
shows over 200 other premiums, vives 
prices and descriptions of our goods, 
and full details of The Walker Plan,-- 
how to form a Walker Club, ete. Re- 
member thetif you cannot use enough 
of our goods to get the premium you 
want, you can sell the goods to your 
friends and neighbors. 

Writefor Book [| today 

Address 
W. & H. WALKER 


PITTSBURG, PA. 















































This Chiffonier is made of oak throughor’, and 
stands 4 ft, din. high, 2 ft. 9in, wide, Isin, deep; 
surmounted by an ornamental cornice top ; panel 
sides; contains five roomy, easy-running, dust 
ped drawers fitted with locks and keys; nicely 

nished in golden oak; casters. 



























aily Pad 
Calendar 


FREE 





The edition for 1904 of the famous Pope 
Bicycle Calendar is ready. Many improve- 
ments. A memorandum leaf for every day 
in the year. Free at our stores or by mail 
prepaid on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn.; Wells and 
Schiller Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 228 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. ; 15 Snow St., Providence, R. I.; 12 
Warren St., New York, N. Y.; rch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; 817 14th St., N. W., Washington, D.C.; 
451 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 















Tartarlithine 


has been used in the 
treatment of Rheumatism 
with results that are little 
less than wonderful. An 
improvement is noticeable 
within twenty-four hours. 
It does not upset the 
stomach. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Kheumatism sent on request. 

















McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHIME CO. 


















Shoots 
-22 short or long 
rim-fire cartridge. 
22-in. barrel. Weight 4 Ibs. 
No. 932 same as above, but 
32-calibre. Shoots 32 short 
or long rim-fire cartridge. 
Prepaid to any express office in the U. S. 





HOPKINS & ALLEN 


Rebounding hammer. Always on safety when not cocked. 


No. 922 


PRICE $5.50 


Send for Catalogue No. 46 of Rifles, Shotguns and Revolvers. 
The Hopkins & Allen Arms Co., Norwich, Conn. 


POPULAR 
JUNIOR 


RIFLES 
Lever Action. Take-Down Pattern. 
Barrel readily 

detached 

from frame. 

















you order the regular bill of fare.” 

In a few minutes the tent was crowded, 
and the blushing Governor and his fidgety 
secretary had to grin and bear it, until 
they could obtain their purposely delayed or- 
ders, and show the crowd how the Chief Ex- 
ecutive “fed” when he was roaming at large. 


Cold Feet 


are banished. Warm feet induce sleep. The most 
comfortable thing you ever put foot into is 


McFarlan’s _—. 
Slumber Slipper [igeesegees 


Will keep the 
ankies warm. < 
Worn in bed veer 
and out. Made 
of a handsome 
fleece-lined knit 

abric; tops 
beautifully em- 
broidered with silk. Dainty colorings. Send size of 


shoe. TWO PAIRS FOR 25c.—POSTPAID 
Different sizes if desired. For men, women, children 
McFARLAN MILLS, 30 Harvey Av., Amsterdam, N. ¥. 






























A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on ——— | 
a small scale. Quam 

Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, : 
moisture and ventilation automatically 
and perfectly controiled Price only $6.80 


Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book containing 14 
colored views and telling all about the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you name 
this paper. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Iflinois 











on Household goods 
Reduced Rates t).r'trtm Colsato 
California, Washington and Oregon. Write 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
974; Washington Street, Chicago. 
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Fruit Book free. We CAS! 
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STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 














A HOLIDAY GIFT 
IN THE BEST TASTE 


SENT ON 


SHAKESPEARE 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE 
In 11 volumes, with Mr. Maste’s Biography 


RARE SHAKESPEARE PRINTS 


Compiled by Seymour Eaton 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 2 Years APPROVAL 


Edited by Aubert SHaw Payable $1.00 a Month 


Having purchased from the Macmillan Company the entire edition of the Eversley 
Shakespeare, so highly commended by famous people, we are making, while this 
edition lasts, a special offer which saves the subscriber $17.00. 


MARK TWAIN’S “Certainly in disseminating this compact and admirable 
OPINION OF THE Eversley Shakespeare, the Review of Reviews Company 


EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE : is doing the public a high service, and I wish to offer my 
share of the thanks due, I am of the unlearned, and to me the Notes and Introduction 
are invaluable; they translate Shakespeare to me and bring him within the limits of my 
understanding. Most people have limits similar to mine, and need these generous 
helps; here they have their opportunity to supply their lack.” 

The offer includes a set of the Eversley Shakespeare in 11 volumes, 
with Mr. Hamilton Mabie’s biography of ‘‘ Shakespeare the Man,’’ also 
Mr. Seymour Eaton’s Collection of Rare Shakespeare Prints in a beauti- 
ful portfolio and two years’ subscription to The Review of Reviews. 


To Take Advantage of This Offer 








Place, N. Y. 
Send me the Ever- 
sley 

Set yith Pantlbe ot of 


you need only to cut out and fill in the attached coupon, mail 

to us at once and we will send you, express prepaid, a set for Prints which you are 
your inspection. Then if it meets with your need you send offering with a two year 
us $1.00 a month for 15 months or $14.25 cash. anal Deng If they 


are satisfactory I will pay $1 
a month for 15 months, If not 


Mailing the coupon does not obligate you in any way, 
I will return in good condition. 


if you do not like the books and return them in good 
order. 
The Review of Reviews Co. 
13 Astor Place, New York 
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For Hard-to-Shave Men 


The man with a tender skin and a tough beard may now shave 
himself with comfort—a razor has been made for him. 

Theonly safety razor that is both safeandareal razor. It is 
‘The Real”’ Safety Razor. It permits the correct draw cut. 
Cuts clean, smooth and even, has a rigid handle that gives 
better control of the blade than the folding handle of the 
ordinary razor. It is quicker and easier than any other razor. 

The safety device is adjustable to either hand. 

Very finest steel, full concave. 

Price $2 at dealers, or from us if dealer hasn’t it. $2 re- 


turned if it doesn’t work to suit you the first time you use it, 


GEO. W. KORN RAZOR MFG. CO., DEPT R_ LITTLE VALLEY, N.Y. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


HE assertion that our credit prices represent the cash 
prices of other dealers is not a mere claim—it's a fact 


which we want you to prove to yourself by asking us to 


forward some article for inspection. In doing so simply fill out 


and sign the subjoined ‘‘coupon’’ and give such description of 


goods wanted as you can and leave the rest tous. We pay express 
charges whether you buy or not. If you're in a position to pay} q 
all cash, we offer you ten per cent discount and thus you would 


buy a diamond or watch at practically wholesale prices. But, 
cash or credit, we want your order—Our Catalog No. P32 is 


worth having. It shows beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry, ranging in price from $5.00 to $500.00, Our 


‘A Brilliant Idea’’ tells all about our plan. Write today. 





booklet, 





HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 


148 (P 52) State St., Chicago 


Please send me for examination one- 


for said property, 


payments of 
| month, 
Joseph & Co. 
Name—— 


Residence 


Business address 





FREE 


Ladies, You Can Earn This Handsome 


WITHOUT MONEY 


Send your name and address and we will mail you 30 
Household Novelties, no trash, to sell at only 10 cents 
each. Everyone will buy one or more from you at sight. 
When sold send us the $3.00 ycu collect and we will 
send you at once by express this 


HANDSOME FUR SCARF 


This stylish Scarf is a new, up-to-date garment for this 
season and will be worn by ‘stylish dressers everywhere. 
It is made of black dyed Baltic Seal with silk cord in 
front, and with two balls made of fur. Lined throughout 
with satin. When you receive it we know you will say 
it is the most elegant and thoroughly good set you have 
ever seen. Nothing similar to this Scarf has ever before 
been offered as a premium; it will give ten years of 
satisfactory wear. It gives a stylish, dressy effect to the 
wearer’s appearance. The regular price in all Fur Stores 
is $4.00, and they fully equal in appearance any $10.00 
Fur Scarf. The only reason we can offer them is we had 
a large number of them made up for us by one of the 
large furriers during the summer when trade was quiet ; 
this is the only reason we are able to offer such an expen- 
sive premium. We hope you will take advantage of our 
offer without delay. This isan extraordinary offer and can 
not be duplicated by any other reliable concern. We will 
guarantee to treat you right, and shall expect the same 
treatment in return. Your credit is good with us, and 


we trust you for the goods until you sell them. Address 


THE STANDARD COMPANY 
: 165 High Street, Dept. 43 Bostdén, Mass. 











Antoinette Fur Scarf 











Xmas Tip 


Order a barrel containing 10 doz. bottles of good old 


The Famous 


work of LOUIS CORNA 


Edited by WM. F. BUTLER 


who fathomed the secret of 


Louis Cornaro, 
probably than any 


gevity more effectively 
person, is a character unique in history. 


of simple living to a system. 
“A beautiful book. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

illustrated volume, containing 
Full cloth, gilt top, 
Price, $1. 50, prey 


A handsome, 
~~ uly portrait of Cornaro. 
deal Christmas Gift. 





of price by the publishers. 
The true beverage to promote the good cheer of Christmas. 





The Art x Living Long 


The Venetian 
Centenarian 


other 
Though 
possessed of a delicate constitution from birth, his 
life despaired of by physicians at forty, he lived to 
fully set forth at the ages of 83, 86, 91 and 95 the 
methods whereby he secured that complete mental 
and bodily power which was always at his command 
until his death at 103—the first to reduce the science 


I wish to express the satis- 
faction which one feels at seeing so thorough a book 
as yours so well presented to the world.”—REv. 


a sale by booksellers, or will be sent upon receipt 


MOODY PUB. CO., 35 Nassau St., New York 


lon- 


the 
etc. 
vaid, 








Any Dealer or C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 


Originators of the 
on he Savings 





Upon my acceptance of same I will pay Herbert L. Joseph & Co. at Chicago, 


as follows: 





the sum of $-——~ 
(one-fifth down) and the balance in equal monthly 


$ —(ten per cent) on the —day of each 
paid in full. Title to said property to remain in Herbert L. 


until 
until all sums due hereunder are fully paid. 


Date 











| tuve 3 business refer- 
| ences in your letter, 


Occupation _ ] 
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‘ 
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re 


»- 


«An Ideal Holiday Gift for a Busi- 
ness or Professional Man ’”’ 





336x714 
inches 


Wine-finished 
Russia-calf cov- 
er with remov- 
able insert-pad of 
perforated, detach- 
able leaves of Denim 
linen; quadrille or jour- 
nal ruling, if preferred. 
Cover has pocket for cards. 

By managers, 


Carried in the Pocket fy.raMine 


ents, traveling salesmen, estimators, archi- 
tects, engineers, draughtsmen, contractors, 
insurance solicitors, railroad men, purchas- 
ing agents, real estate men, physicians, 
lawyers, bankers, brokers, newspaper re- 
porters, and other alert and busy people. 


To Jot Down Notes, addresses, sales, ex- 


penses, pointers, measure- 
ments, specifications, needs, sketches, etc. 


Complete with your name lettered in 
gold on cover 


$1.00 


KENNEDY BROTHERS, 219 Genesee Street 
Utica, N. Y... 


(Extra insert-pads can be procured of us.) 


Our taird BIG OFFER of XMAS. 
eeteted) GIFTS 


EIGHT ¢ 
DOLLARS’ 
WORTH 
FOR 
















by mail, 
postpaid 




















This elegant $3.00 
China Rack and 2 
other articles of 
equal value and 
. desirability. 
The “Patterson” 8-SHELF CHINA RACK, holds thirty- 
six pieces, solid oak, Flemish or Golden Finish, price $3.00. 

he latest “MISSION” STYLE TABOURETTE, 
15 inches high, top 12 x 12, solid oak, Flemish, Weathered, Golden | 
or Mahogany finish, price $2.00. 

The “Patterson” Combination UMBRELLA and JAR- 
DINIERE STAND, 30 inches high, Wrought Iron, best ma- 
terial, beautiful finish, price $3.00. These three articles, 
carefully packed, to the same or different addresses, 
for only $4.00. Any two $3.00. Order at once ; offer limited. 

G. W. WEATHERBY & CO., 218 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 














Factory Price 


Direct to You 


We are the only general merchandise house 
which owns, controls and directly manages a 
vehicle factory. We build our vehicles from 
the ground upand know what’s under the paint. 
We add but one small profit to the cost of ma- 
terial and labor, hence our customers are getting 
a better made job ina finer finish and at a lower 
price than can possibly be secured elsewhere. 

— 


$ 1 Q-80 


“LEADER” Road (3 
Wagon—Imitation 
leather trimmed ; car- 
pet, wrench and shafts; just asillustrated. Write 


for further description. $95 50 


“CHALLENGE” 
Buggy—24 in. body, 
cloth trimmed; top, 
back and side cur- 

















tains, storm apron, 
carpet and shafts. 
Write for details. We 
also have better grades up to the very best and 
most stylish that can possibly be put together. 

Venicte CataLtoGuE Free. Send for it 
today. It will give particulars about the above 
work. It also illustrates and describes the 
newest and best line of Runabouts, Stanhopes, 
Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Carriages, Carts, 
Spring Wagons, etc., ever quoted direct to the 
buyer. It explains the difference between 
good and unreliable work—bet ween the hand- 
painted and the dipped buggy—and also ex- 
plains our Guarantee of satisfaction and 

30 Days’ Trial Offer 
Send a postal today for our Vehicle Cat. No. E1, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago 

A special circular quoting our entire line of | 
Sleighs, Sleds, etc., will be sent at the same 
time, if you request it. 40 
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Blindness 


Prevented and Cured 
By the Great “Actina,’’ an 
Electrical Pocket Battery which 
removes Cataracts, Pterygiums, 
etc. CuresGranulated Lids. Restores Vision, Positive 
proof of cures given. No Cutting or Drugging. 
Eighteen years’ success. Write for our 80-page Diction- 
ary of Diseases, Free. Address 

NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS'N 
Dept. 20 B. Arlington Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








| for nervous wrecks. 


DIFFY DAFFY 
DIALOGUES 


(Continued from Page 19) 





“Ever try ‘Eata Buncha Oats’? 





“Well, he’s certainly cracked in his head,” 
affirmed Exhibit D, shifting to the twin 
topic of the unknown’s sanity. “Such pa- 
tients should not be admitted to the main 
dining-room. This isn’t a lunatic asylum— | 
though there are some queer fish here.” | 

“He looks sane enough, I’m sure,” Ex- | 
hibit C protested. 

“You can't-tell by looks, my dear,” de- 
clared “the breakfast-food bug.” “His talk 
is as mad as a hatter’s. He asked me this 
morning if I ever tried ‘Eata Buncha Oats’; 
and when I requested him to pass the butter 
he said, ‘Just add hot water and serve.’” 

“And,” chimed in Exhibit B, “when I 
asked him if he preferred cayenne, he said 
he never used passionate pepper, that he 
did not think it was moral. I shall cer- 
tainly request a seat at another table.” 

“T will exchange with you,” said Exhibit 
C quickly. 

“Are you talking of ‘Daffy Down Dilly 
asked Exhibit E, approaching the group 
newspaper in hand. “Of course, you are. 
Look!’ She held up the newspaper, and 
showed a two-column portrait. 

“The very man!” chorused the others, and 
four hands were reached for the newspaper. 

“Patience!” cried the possessor, putting it 
behind her. “I'll read you what is under 
the picture. Listen: 


s>” 


““T atest photograph of Mr. Charles Rush, 
President of the Coal and Ice Trust, whose 
nervous breakdown was reported a fortnight 
ago. Mr. Rush has been missing for ten 
days, and is thought to be either in Fu- 
rope or in one of our innumerable hospitals 
At the offices of the 
Trust no information was to be extracted, | 
except that Mr. Rush was recovering, and 
had not, as reported, resigned the presi- 
dency.’ 





it’s the same man,” said 


“T don’t say 
the newspaper; 


Exhibit E, surrendering 


“still, the resemblance is very striking.” 
“They say his salary is a million a year,” 
“and 


remarked Exhibit A; ‘Daffy Down 





“*“When ye hear a whustle ’tis time for the pheesic’” 


Dilly’ tips the elevator boys like a million- 
aire.” 

“This Mr. Rush cuts his hair,” said Ex- 
hibit B, studying the portrait. 

“And the eyes aren’t a bit dreamy,” said 
Exhibit C. “I still believe he’s a musician.” 

“He’s crazy enough to be one,” sniffed 
Exhibit B. 

Meanwhile the object of this gossip was 
seated on a bench on the far side of the 
lawn, chatting with Donald Diffy, the Sana- 
torium gardener. 

“And how are ye the day, sir?” asked 
Diffy, as the young man moved along to 
make room for him on the bench. 

“Lucid, thank you,” replied Daffy. “I’ve 
had three pails of dope, and have another 
coming.” He glanced at his watch. 

“There was a mon here a while ago,” 
said Diffy, “that couldna mind the hour to 
take his pheesic. ‘Mon,’ said I, ‘there’s a 
train whustles by here every hour. When 
ye hear a whustle ’tis time for the pheesic.’’ 

“Excellent plan, most sagacious of gar- 
deners,” said Daffy. ‘And did it work?” 

“Oh, ay,” replied Diffy, rubbing his chin. 
“Until a train wis wrecked aboot half a 
mile awa’, and whustled and whustled for 
help. And every time it whustled my mon 
ran for his pheesic. My, but he was ower- 
full of dope, as ye call it.” 

Daffy laughed heartily, and the gardener | 
beamed. “Ay, ye are feeling better the 
day,” he said. 
Daffy pointed across the railway track, to | 
where a narrow-gauge spur tapped a sand- | 
bank. “That would be a fine thing on a| 
farm,” he said. “Those dinky little cars 
would be just right to carry eggs in. Run 
your track right up to the henhouse door. 
Why not?” | 

The gardener scratched his head. 
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FOR XMAS 


A Piano, during the holiday season, is 
a necessity. It adds more to Christmas 
cheer than any one thing 1n the home and 
lends itself to every kind of gayety. The 


EMERSON 
PIANO 


is for those who buy but one piano during 
a lifetime. Its tone is sweet and full, its 
case is beautiful and its wearing qualities 
beyond question. We can refer you to 
over 78,000 purchasers. 





Write for illustrated catalogue. By our easy 
ayment plan you can pay while you play. 
Wherever you live we deliver free of expense. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
BOSTON Dept. J. CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 














HERE is no doubt that the 
“4711” Cologne is the 

perfume of the 
popularity 

Sweet and pun 


vorite 
Its ever 

tests to this fact. 
gent it is the essence of refinement 


increasing 


Manufactured by 
FERD. NULHENS 
Cologne ° /» Germany 


Sole U. S. Agents 
MULHENS & KROPFF 
NEW YORK 


Send 30 cts. in stamps for 2 oz 
sarnple bottle. 


“THE SPARTAN” 


Duplicate Whist Case 


high 
Hands ejected by lifting handles 
Cut shows cards being returned to case 
Cards are ejected from similar slots close to sides of 


Solid mahogany, only 7 in. square by 3 im. 
Holds 12 hands. 
on sides. 


case. When hands are played, they are returned 
to case through slots as in cut, which forces hands to 
be played into position for ejection. The handiest 
Duplicate Whist Case made. No north; no south. 
A whirl of the case after playing the first hands ren- 
ders impossible identification of duplicate hands. If 
you play Duplicate Whist, the “Spartan” will add a 
thousand per cent to the interest of the game. Write 
for full particulars and prices. 


BEARD MBG. CoO. 
212 First Avenue So, Minneapolis, Minn. 

























their excellence.” 


friends. 
illustrations. 





The famous COPLEY PRINTS are extremely choice for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


‘ . ‘ 
and are reasonable in price (50 cents to $5.00 and $10.00). They have for 
years been recognized as the best art reproductions made in America. 
JOHN S. SARGENT says, “‘l have pleasure in expressing my opinion of 


He- Copley Prmtg 


At the art stores, or we will send direct to you on approval 
will find a very convenient way of making Christmas selections for your 
Send 15 cents (stamps) for our complete Catalogue, with its 200 
This picture of “‘A Venetian Girl” in two sizes, $1.25 and 
$2.50: copyright 1903 by 

CURTIS & CAMERON, PUBLISHERS 
37 Pierce Building, Opp. Public Library, BOSTON 


which you 

























I Teach 
Shorthand 


and 


Bookkeeping 


by the most practical, simple, up-to-date 
methods, which cut out all the old cumbersome 
ways and are time-saving, labor-saving, worry- 
saving. I teach 


Short Cuts in Figures 
and all new methods in bookkeeping. I teach exactly 
what the business man needs, and the business world 
wants. If you will give me an houra day leisure time 
for a few weeks, I will teach you this system in your own 
home and fit you to hold a first-class position. 


I FURNISH TYPEWRITER FREE 


with stenography course, a high-grade machine, any 
make you choose in your home from beginning of course 
and all supplies free. I teach touch-typewriting and the 
easiest mastered and best system of shorthand written. 
You can learn it in a surprisingly short time—and a posi- 
tion is waiting for you. 


I Secure Positions for Graduates 
when they are fitted for them. Not a single one of my 
graduates is now unemployed. Write to me. I want to 
send you the names and addresses of graduates and tell you 
about open and waiting positions on my list. 

Morton MacCormac, MacCormac Correspondence 
School, Suite 923, 100 Washington St., Chicago | 
















































EASY MONEYa4 LOTS OF IT 


can be made giving Public Exhibitions with our new 
Motion Picture and Stereo-Optical Outfit 


A part of the receipts secures the use of Churches, 
Halls, School Houses and Theatres 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


We furnish outfits complete 
with full instructions and 
“Business Guide.” An As- 
tonishing Opportunity and a 
little money starts you. Our 
Free Catalogue explains all. 
Send for it today. 
HARBACH & CO. 

809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Spain, Morocco, 
Rtbiera, Greece, 
Egypt, Southern 
and 
Central Europe 


will be visited by 


BARTLETT’S 
MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 


sailing by North German Lloyd steamers, Jan. 
23d, Feb. 13th, April 16th, May 7th, June 25th 
Refined people appreciate the unique service of 
our small, select, personally-conducted parties. 
Illustrated descriptive booklet will be sent free on requeat, 
Bartlett's Select Tours, 532 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
We also conduct other attractive foreign tours. 








STRENGTH 


And how to attain it, health and how to acquire 
it, perfect physique and how to developit. Send 
for our free book “The System that Made All 
Strong Men Strong.” An authority on physical culture. 
THE MILO BAR-BELL CO, 
412M Mariner Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


Our “DIAMOND” BRAND of BLOTTING PAPER is 
used in every home and office by those who correspond, One dozen 
hand blotters, size 314¢ x 8 inches, assorted colors, mailed to your ac 
dress for 10c. stamps or silver. Address 


HAGEN PAPER CO., Room C, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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SAFETY 
RAZOR 


Curley IDEA 


Only Correct Safety Razor Yet Introduced 





Several So Called Safety Razors in the 
Field; See All. Buy the Best 




















And You Cannot Cut Yourself 


The guard is so attached to the Razor as to prevent cutting the 
point to heel, or drewn from heel to point, which is the only 


correct way to shave. 
If your skin becomes irritated by shaving then you have 





face, and also allows the Razor to be pushed diagonally from | 
| 


been scraping, not -utting correctly. When you use a Curley 
Safety Razor you Jon’t scrape but you shave off the hair cor- 
rectiy, and the face is left smooth and refreshed. 


You take no chance when you investigate a Curley 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL WILL BE GIVEN 
One blade, black handle, in fine case $2.00 
Price ~ Two blades, white = .. » SW 
( Extra blades 75c. each. Blades interchangeable. 
A set of 7 blades in fine Pig Skin or Morocco Case $10. 
Sold by Responsible Dealers 
or sent by prepaid express on receipt of price. 
J. CURLEY & BROTHER 
4 Warren St., opposite City Hall, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF CUTLERY, RAZORS AND RAZOR STROPS 
A fuli line of Shaving Sets 














SENT ON APPROVAL 
TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Laughlin 


Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN 


Special Christmas offer 


Your choice of 
e ( () 
Postpaid 


to any 
Address 





















z These 





(By registered mail 8 cents extra.) 


a Holder is made of finest quality 

@m bard rubber, in four simple parts, 
Maa fitted with very highest grade, large 
size 14k. gold pen, any flexibility 
desired—ink feeding device perfect. 

Either Style—Richly Gold 
Mounted for presentation pur- 
poses, $1.00 extra. 


iGRAND SPECIAL OFFER 


You may try the pen a week, if 
you do not find it as represented, 
fully as fine a value as you can 
secure for three times the price in 
ems any other makes, if not entirely 

ma satisfactory in every respect, return 
it and we will send you $1.10 for it, 
the extra 10c. is for your trouble in 
writing us, and to show our con- 
fidence in the Laughlin Pen. 
LADIES « To a young man or an old 
* man, to a married man or a 
single man, there is nothing in the world 
more appropriate, more welcome or useful, 
either as a holiday or birthday gift, phil- 
— souvenir, card prize, or keepsake, 
than a Laughlin Fountain Pen, which is 
ever ready, ever handy, and ever sugges- 
tive of the giver. 

Illustration on left is full size of 
Ladies’ Style; on right, Gentle- 
men’s style. 

Lay this Collier’s Down and 
Write NOW 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


5 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





SEND 35 CENTS 
FOR ONE TODAY 
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Absolutely Antiseptic 
SEE THE OPENINGS 


These allow the water to drain off and the air to circulate 
freely around the roots of the bristles, eliminating danger 







of microbes and accumulation of germs and sediment. The cleanest, 
neatest, longest lived brush on the market. Bristles 
guaranteed not to pull out for 1 year. If not sold by 


your dealer, send 35c. for one today. 
You can make money selling this Brush 
and our Full Line of Toilet Articles. 


Intelligent women in many places are earning $12.00 to $15.00 Per Week Besides Valuable Premiums, which 


we give in addition to induce successful effort. 


of a nature and quality that makes them desirable to every woman, and appropriate for all. 


They are all selected from the lists of leading manufacturers, and are 


We would like to send 


you our finely illustrated catalogue and terms to agents. We are making a Special Offer to Beginners. Write today 


for full information and booklet “A Beautiful Face a Matter 


of Culture.” 


1030 Tribune Bldg., CHICAGO 





THE OATINE CO., Dept. W., 


a a -, as —— 
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A high-class preparation 
in every way. Always re- 
stores color to gray hair, all 
the dark, rich color it used to 
have. The hairgrowsrapidly, 
stops coming out, and dan- 

druff disappears. 


Gold by druggists for over 5C years. If your druggist cannot supply 
ou, send $1.00 to B. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N, H. 








RAMBLER 


Tonneau Touring Car 


The a and most omy car of its 
weight ; nothing equal to it, either in power or 
appearance, sold for less than $2,500.00. 

1904 Model “K’ Rambler, sixteen actual horse- 
power, carrying five persons, complete with brass 
headlight, brass oil side lights and brass horn, 

$1200.00 at the Factory ~- 

Model “‘L”’ exactly like Model ‘‘K,” but fitted 





complete with canopy top, curtains, plate glass 
swinging front, lamps, horn and side baskets, 


$1350.00 at the Factory 

All Rambler Cars are controlled by one lever ; 
have full elliptic springs; two powerful brakes, 
one on transmission, the other on each rear wheel. 
Models “J,” “K,” and “L” have thirty inch wheels 
and large tires; eighty-four inch wheel base; two 
cylinder opposed engine ; all models have positive 
wheel steering device; Frenchstyle bonnet; pressed 
steel hood. : 

Shall we send you complete illustrated cata- 
logue explaining each special point of Rambler 
superiority ? 

THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wis. Boston Branch, 

145 Columbus Ave. 


Chicago Branch, 


304 Wabash Ave. 








NEW BOOK MAILED FREE 

Tells all about Patents and How to Obtain them, Tells What to Invent 
for Profi ntaine cuts of Mechanical Movements Invaluable to Ir 
ventors. O"MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 610 11th St., Wash., D.¢. | 
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New Pictures of Palestine 


Lantern Slides and Photographs 
Stereopticon Lanterns .... 


Send for catalogue “‘ N,’’ showing views of all parts 
of the world and religious subjects 


William H. Rau, 1324 Chestaut St., Philadelphia 





| 





thinkin’ ’twould cost more than a basket,” 
he objected. 

“At first, yes,” said Daffy. “But the sav- 
ing in time and labor would, in twenty- 
six years and nine months, build the railway 
and buy the rolling stock. Think how many 
eggs you could get into one of those cars.” 


| 


“Ay,” said Diffy; “’twould hold a deal | 


of eggs.” 


“Twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and | 


“Ay; that’s a deal of eggs.” 

Provided the eggs were all of one size. 
If some were larger than others, as is fre- 
quently the case, the car would hold twenty- 
three thousand seven hundred and forty- 
nine. Piled end on end, these eggs would 
make a column three miles high. Laid on a 
plain, they might form a triangle with sides 
a mile in length—an excellent signal for the 
people of Mars. Made into omelets, they 
would cover fourteen hundred and twenty- 
five square feet of ground. And skilfully 
aimed, they would put a stop to four thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-nine per- 
formances of ‘Hamlet.’” 

“Ye’ve a wonderful head for figures,” said 
Diffy admiringly. 

“T used to be a Sunday editor,” said Daffy, 
filling his pipe. 


I1l.—On Editorialitis 


«JS A SUNDA EDITOR a mon who 
edits Sunda?’’ inquired Diffy cautiously. 
“By no means,” replied Daffy. “A 
Sunday editor does not edit Sunday—fortu- 
nately. If he did, the Lord’s Day would be 
one grand comic supplement, and some of 
us would have to take to the woods.” 
“Does a Sunda editor work on the Saw- 
bath?” asked Diffy, not wholly enlightened. 
“Nay; he rests on the Sawbath,” replied 
Daffy. “Six days doth he labor, gathering 
from the four quarters of the globe a fear- 
ful and wonderful assortment of things that 
are not so: Latest plans for reaching the 
North Pole and communicating with Mars; 
startling discoveries in ethnology, psychol- 
ogy, biology, meteorology, and other ologies; 


full details of Russia’s Manchurian policy | 








SECTIONAL 
BOOK-CASES 


and 
Filing-Cabinets 
For Xmas 


Roller-bearing non- 
binding doors, remo- 
vable (to clean or 
replace broken glass) 
by simply unhook. 
ing. No unsightly 
iren bands or pro- 
truding shelves. Sec- 
tions so nicely joined 
y together that appearance 
is that of solid case. We 
are the Saty —— Book- 
" case Makers en 0 use 
tfide-mark ‘of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association whick 
means the best. Sold only through dealers. If no dealer in your 
town write us. Send. for Illustrated. Catalugue R showing 
different sizes.) 


‘4 


y NN 
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The Gunn Furniture Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
New England Depot, 133 Portland St., Boston 











and Japan’s preparations for war; reasons | 


for believing that Venus is inhabited and 
that Canada desires annexation ;—in short, 


Me 
i 





Za 


“The great man grasped my hand” 


anything and everything that is not news, 
but which would be news if it were so. 
“The Sunday editor also supplies physical 
development exercises, beauty hints, Paris 
fashions, puzzles, cut-outs, and paintshops 
for the children; besides a variety of valu- 
able and useful information, such as the 


amount of shoe-leather saved in ten years | 


by cutting across lots, the total weight of 
the nutmegs consumed annually in the 
United States, how much the interest on 
one cigar a day would amount to in ninety- 
nine years, and how many cocoanuts might 
be purchased with the sum. The Sunday 
editor is also responsible, morally, if not 
legally, for that miracle of inanity, the 
comic supplement. It’s a fearful strain, 
being a Sawbath editor, Diffy—a fearful 
strain.” 

“Ay,” said Diffy commiseratingly. “And 
so, sir, twas that brought ye here.” 

“Alas, no,” said Daffy. “My mind was 
wrecked 
malady was editorialitis.” 

At this queer word the gardener scratched 
his head. “That maun be a new disease, 
I’m thinkin’,” said he. 

“Not at all,” said Daffy. ‘“Editorialitis 
is a malady long recognized by pathologists. 
It is common among writers of newspaper 
editorials. Daily association with the ob- 
vious and the platitudinous eventually re- 


Weathered Oak 


A very complete line of this popular furniture is 
quoted with illustrations in 
our Special Furniture Cata- 
logue. Also every other style 
and finish. Our prices are 4 
to 1% less than you would pay 
elsewhere. 


This Mission Clock 
is made of heavy $] Q-50 


solid oak in the 

weathered finish, 

fitted with New Haven Clock 
Co. 8-day movement, striking 
the hour and half-hour on a 
rich-toned cathedral gong. The 
dial, numerals, hands and pen- 
dulum weight are of polished 
brass; numerals are 14¢ inches 
long. Genuine hand - forged 
nails used throughout in the 
construction. Clock is 78 
inches high, 18 inches wide 
and 14 inches deep. An ex- 
ceedingly artistic and orna- 
mental piece for the hall or 
library. Can be returned at 
| our expense if not entirely 
| satisfactory. Weight 100 lbs. 
| Price, $19.50. 


$3.90 is our very low price 


for this handsome 








Mission Chair 
This is a reproduction of 
an antique chair and is very 
strongly made of ash in the 





A 
very artistic design suitable | 
for the hall, library or living | 
room. Will be much appre- | 
ciated as a Christmas gift. | 
Weight 20lbs. Price, $3.90. | 


Send for Furniture 
Catalogue 
and buy what you need at 
wholesale prices. We have 
everything in reliable furni- | 
ture. Can suit all tastes and | 
purses, Buy direct and save 
retail profits. Our furniture catalogue will be sent 
| Sratis. Address 
| 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Avenue, Madison and Washington Streets, Chicago. 
41 32 years World’s Headquarters for Everything. 


































(FORGET-ME-NOT) 
only in Blue Glass bottles, mounted with sterling silver 
ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, England 
509 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Send for our special offer for 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 











The Factory is 


the Place to Buy FURS 


Everything that constitutes a strictly up-to-date 
line of superior quality furs at reasonable prices. 
Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue. 
GEORGE W. PAULLIN, Stewart Building 
N.W. Corner State and Washington Streets, Chicago, Ills. 








in less tempestuous seas. My | 





duces the mind to a mush, and editorialitis | 


claims its own.” 

“Is’t dangerous?” Diffy asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Daffy. “A man may have 
editorialitis for years and never know it, 
for its only manifestation is complete lack 
of thought. Editorialitis is dangerous only 
when complicated, as in my case, by an in- 
sane desire to ascertain the policy 2‘ one’s 
journal. Then it means loss of sleep, loss 
of nerves, and finally loss of mind.” 4 

“What d’ye mean by ‘policy’?” asked 
Diffy. 

“A newspaper’s policy,” replied Daffy, 
“is very like a Snark, in this respect: when 
you find it, it turns out to be a Boojum.” 

The gardener passed this as hopeless. 

“T trust,” continued Daffy, “there will be 
a chair of policy in Mr. Pulitzer’s college 
of journalism. It would be of inestimable 
value to aspiring editorial writers. A course 





“JUST RUN ACROSS” 


Some People are Lucky 


Some people make an intelligent study 
of food and get on the right track (pure 
food) others are lucky enough to stumble 
upon the right way out of the difficulty 
just as a Phila. young woman did. 

She says: ‘‘I had suffered terribly from 
nervous indigestion, everything seemed to 
disagree with me and I was on the point 
of starvation when one day I happened to 
run across a demonstration of Postum Food | 
Coffee at one of the big stores here. 

“T took a sample home and a sample of 
Grape Nuts as well and there tried them 
again and found they agreed with me per- 
fectly. For months I made them my main 
diet and as the result I am restored to my 
former perfect health and can eat every- 
thing I want to. 

‘*‘When I spoke to my physician about | 








in policy might have saved my poor wits.” | 


| Grape Nuts he said ‘It is a most excellent 
| food.’’? Name given by Postum Co., Bat- | 
| tle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason, 
| Look for the famous little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,’’ in every package of 
both Postum and Grape-Nuts. 
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Past, Present and 
, Future Christmases 


were all shown to Ebenezer 
Scrooge in Dickens Christmas Carol! 
_ Suppose you could be shown your 
9 = future Christmases, or those of 
ea Ni Ny), your family ? 
= \ IW ee Dont you think it might possibly 
= NEE= cause you to at once take steps ¥ 
Sto protect your loved ones and 
to provide for your own old age? \4 
An adequate Endowment Pol- 
~ icy in the Equitable will accom- 


® plish both of ines results. 


Ee eee | 
Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply, to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 
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For full information fill out this coupon or write 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 9 


120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 24 
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Calendar 
for 1904 


Maud Humphrey, 
the celebrated painter 
of babies conceived 
this beautiful and in- 
teresting subject, 
wherein are most ar- } 
ii tistically and win- 
basomely grouped 
Babies of every Land | 
and Clime. | 

In this Calendar the 
types and national 
characteristics are re- 
produced with great 
care and fidelity; in 
both dress and fea- 
tures are shown ail 
W the delicate coloring 
and artistic effects so® 
charming in the origi- 
nal painting. 

The illustration 
herewith gives but a 
faint idea of the beau- 
ty and cuteness of the 
Calendar itself. This 
Calendar will delight 
every recipient. It | 
makes a rich and dec- | 
orative Art Panel, size 
10x30. inches, ready 
for hanging. 

The edition fs limi- 
ted; order early. Sent 
to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in 
coin or stamps. It 
is worth more in any 
art collectionor home. 






Mention this magazine. 
=| Pabst Extract 
Department 
enrnenncstenge 














Frost King and Frost Queen 
Chamois Vests 


are unequalled for protection and comfort. 

So skillfully cut and so expertly sewed, 
the seams curve to the line of the body, 
making them artistic in fit. 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men are made 

of specially -tanned chamois skin, lined with 
flannel. Worn over the undershirt with the 
chamois side out. Price, $3.00. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women are 
made of specially-tanned chamois skin, covered 
with the finest grade of French flannel in red, 
brown, green, blue, black and 

This vest can be worn either as an under 
garment or as an inside jacket between the 
dress and the coat. They are always worn 
with the flannel side out. 

For sale by your druggist. Price, $3.00each. 
~**Health and Comfort’’—a descriptive book- 
let—free upon request. 


Bauer & Black 265 25th Street ChicagoUSA 








Marlin/ 


HIGH POWER SMOKELESS fe 


FOR BIG GAME}* 


with “Special Smokeless Steel"’ 
barrel hasa higher velocity and 
larger diameter than the .30 
calibre; makes a big hole and 
goes deep; usesa straight taper 
shell not liable to stick or break 
in the chamber; can be used 
with low power smokeless, 
black powder ard miniature 
loads with best results. 

Send 3 stamps for our 120-page, 
up-to-date arms and ammuni- 
tion Catalog No. A 74x 
Vale MARLIN FIREARMS Co. 
YS NEW HAVEN, CT, 
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Quaker Shop Furniture 


Is characterized by its simple beauty 


CHAFING DISH In purchasing 
CABINET furniture, 
39 inches high do not 
22 inches wide consider 
22 inches deep first cost 
Done in Fumed only. 
Oak with hand- Utility 
wrought Copper Durability 
trimmings =Value 





Quaker Shop Furniture is hand-made by men 
who know how, and is built to last. All mate- 
rials used in its make-up are carefully selected 
by experts. 

Nothing more acceptable for a Holiday gift 
than a piece of Quaker Shop Furniture, combin- 
ing as it does, utility and beauty. 

Booklet of Den Furnishings now ready and will 
be forwarded upon request. It is replete with 
suggestions for moderate priced Christmas gifts. 

We pay the freight 


THE QUAKER SHOP 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Office and Show Rooms 


1025 Race Street 3907-19 Powelton Avenue 
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Published by the manufacturers of the world-known 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of Beef 
Sent free to any send her address on a 

as to Corneille David & Co., 105 Hudson St., New York. 


housekeeper who will 





PERFECT 
SEASONING 


} melancholy smile. _ thus 
| to divert my poor disordered brain from the 


| sir, 
{ you faithfully.’ 





YOUR XMAS DINNER 
will be far more enjoyable if you use this delightful Relish. 
Indispensable on the table and in the kitchen. For 
SOUPS, ROASTS, SALADS, OYSTERS, CLAMS, 

FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, Etc. 


Imparts delicious flavor; insures good digestion. 


THE ORIGINAL McILHENNY’S TABASCO 


Used in leading Hotels, Clubs and CEs aurants for 
nearly half a century. AT ALL DEALERS. 


Pe R E E— rite for ‘abase 0 Book” 
new anc unique recipes. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO NEW IBERIA, LA. 











48 raxcrs $25.75 
RANGES 

were with high closet and white 

enamel lined reservoir (or 
water front). Great Foundry 
Sale. We ship range for ex- 
amination without a cent in 
advance. If you like it pay 
5.75 and freight and take 

























30 Days 
FREE Trial 
If not satisfactory we agree to 
refund your money. 
mm lolman Ranges are 


nade of best 
wroughtsteel. Oven 
18x20 ins, Six 8-in. 
holes. Best bakers 
and roasters on 
earth. Burn anything. As- 
bestos lined flues. 
Guaranteed 5 Years 

Will save their cost in fuel 
in One Year. Write today 
for our catalogue 





JUDSON A. TOLMAN COMPANY 
Dept. W-47 
46 





66 Lake Street, Chicago 





WARNING!!! 
ad Rain 
Goats 
have this Circular 
Trade- Mark 
Stamped on the 
Inside 


Postal to us will 
bring booklet No. 7 
telling ail about 
them. 


B. Priestley & Co. 


71 and 73 Grand St. 
New York 
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ROVALTY PAID 20d melodies. We ar- 


range and popularize. 


SONG POE MS PIONEER PUB. CO. 
523 


Baltimore Building, Chicago 





“The rotay southwest to-day, I’m think- 
in’,” said Diff ; 

“Nay, ber ‘Diffy,” said Daffy, with a 
Seek not thus gently 





cause of its undoing. The tale is brief, and 
soon sped.” 

The gardener’s face expressed 
tion. 

“First,” went on Daffy, “I applied to the 
dean of our editorial corps. Forty years he 
had served the paper ; he must know all. 

“Mr. odder,’ I asked, ‘what in the 
name of ink is the policy of this paper? 
Are we against Russia, or does Russia ad- 
vertise with us? Are we in favor—’ 

“The dean seized me by the arm, and 
hurried me out into the corridor, where 
none might overhear. 

“TF you find out let me know!’ he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“IT went to the managing editor. ‘Sir,’ I 
said, ‘for months I have puzzled, worried, 
over the policy of this paper. Now, I feel 
certain it has a policy, and I am sure you 
can enlighten me.’ 

“The managing editor wheeled his chair 
about, and gazed at me long and earnestly. 

“‘Mr. Dilly,’ said he, ‘you are not look- 
ing well. Overwork?’ 

“*Only the usual overwork,’ I replied. | 

“‘Cut it down,’ said he. ‘Don’t write 
more than four editorials a day hereafter; 
and let Mr. Dodder do the ones on railway 
accidents and factory explosions.’ With 
which he wheeled back to his work. 

“In desperation IT hearded the publisher in 
his den. ‘Sir,’ I stammered, ‘I am desirous 
to know the policy of your paper. Believe 
me, I am not actuated by idle curiosity, but 
by the noblest motives. Perhaps,’ I added 
hastily, as a frown gathered on the great 
man’s brow, ‘perhaps I am asking too much. 
If you would let me know what your policy 
is, say, on Mondays and Thursdays, it would 
help me greatly in my work: and you know, 
that my highest ambition is to serve 


resigna- 


“The publisher was a kindly and a gen- 
erous man. An expression of compassion 
replaced the frown. He pushed a button 
and despatched a minion for the managing 
etlitor. 

“‘Mr. Martinet,’ 
a vacation.’ 

“*T think so, too,’ said the managing edi- 
tor. ‘He has editorialitis, and the worst 
case I ever heard of. Why, he wants te 
know what the policy of the paper is!’ 


he said, ‘Mr. Dilly needs 


“Do you happen to know where the 
Waterview Sanatorium is?’ asked the pub- 
lisher, turning to me. 


“T replied that I did. 

“*Suppose you go there and remain, say, 
a year. Wecan spare Mr. Dilly for a year, 
can we not, Mr. Martinet ?’ 

“‘Ten years, if necessary,’ 
managing ‘editor. 

rhe great man rose and grasped my 
hand. ‘Take good care of yourself, Mr. 
Dilly,’ he said. ‘Let us hear, now and then, 
how you are coming on. Get this thing off 
your mind; it will yield to the right treat- 
ment. If at the end of a year or two you 
are quite recovered, you will find your desk 
—. the pay-roll waiting for you. Good- 


replied the 


“While I mumbled my thanks a minion 
brought in a card. ‘Tell Mr. Bigad I will 
seé him at once,’ said the publisher, and I 
withdrew.” 

There was a pause. 

“T’ve been thinkin’,” said the gardener, 
with all the importance of the discoverer of 
a great truth, “that honesty’ s the best policy, 
for man or newspaper. id 

“Honesty,” said Daffy, stretching out his 
long legs and folding his arms. “honesty, 
Diffy, is a straight-life policy. It carries no 
gold- bond attachment, and you have to die 
to beat it.’ 
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CHRISTMAS TIMES DOWN 
SOUTH 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


(CHRISTMAS TIMES, _ believers—Christmas 
times down South! 

All de richest juices meltin’ in yo’ mouth ! 

All de year’s sweet honey gethered in a heap; 

Dancin’ in de cabins till de chillun des can’t sleep! 


Christmas times, believers— 
Hear de house doors slam ! 
En, best of all, de darkies 
Dey drinks de white folks’ dram ! 


Christmas times, believers —fling de white sand down! 
Here come all de fiddlers dat gwine ter wake de town! 
All de ole-time dancers from fur befo’ de war — 

W’'en dey hear a fiddle, know what dey livin’ for! 


Christmas times, believers— 
Dat’s de word I say! 

Even de grayhead’ deacons 
Will dance the worl’ away! 


Lissen at dem fiddles !—A\in’t dey singin’ sweet ! 
En dar’s de table, loaded wid fines’ ‘possum meat! 
Balance to yo’ partners when de fiddle soun’; 
Glory halleluia !—Swing de gals aroun’! 


Christmas times, believers— 
Dat's de times fer me / 
Cabin floor a-creakin’ 


En music flowin’ free! 














A bottle of natural sparkling 


Deerfield Water 


completes the Christmas dinner; 
adds zest and a charm to turkey 
and wine. No dinner complete 
without it. Write for Booklet 








reC a 
YOU REMEMBER THE TASTE 


THE DEERFIELD WATER COMPANY, Deerfield, O, 
. 








If vou have never tasted 
this “irresistibly delicions’” eat. 
ing chocolate, send for a say le and inter. 
esting illustrate d boc n Ascension 
are both free 
4 made of pure 
chocolate and finest fresh Swiss milk, co n- 
, taining all its cream, gives eating 
chocolate a new meaning. 
A pure, wholesome confection and a nour- 
ishing food ; does not create thirst. The 
only chocolate that can be eaten freely by 
children, invalids, and persons of weak 
digestion, 
Insist upon sabato ‘S—the orig- 
inal—others are imitations. 
Don't fail to send for sree sample. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 


Agts., 78 Hudson St. 
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75 for this Handsome 


Desk 


15° 


chandise direct to the consumer than any other 
firm in the world. The larger the volume of 
business the smaller the proportionate expense 
in handling it. Our prices are absolutely the 
lowest for reliable goods, We save you all 
middlemen’s profits and guarantee complete 
Satisfaction. 42 











This is one of the most practical desks ever 
placed on the market. The top is conveniently 
| arranged with pigeon holes and the base has 
| three drawers in left pedestal and three letter 


in right pedestal ; 
under writing bed. It is made in the golden or 
mahogany finish, hand rubbed and highly pol- 
| ished. Has a good, heavy molded base, two 
| sliding arm rests and an automatic drawer lock 
which is operated by the curtain. It is 48 inches 


long, 30 inches deep, and 45 inches high. Price 
| includes six solid oak pigeon-hole boxes. It is 
| the best desk at the price ever offered. Weight, 


packed for shipme a, 200 lbs. Price, $15.75. 
Send for Desk Catalogue No. 6 


Sent gratis upon request. It contains a very 
large variety in grades and styles of everything 
in office furnishings used by business and pro- 
fessional men, from the cheapest that’s good to 
the most elegant made. Prices absolutely low- 
est, quality considered. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Michigan Ave., Madison & Washington Sts., Chicago 
32 years World’s Headquarters for Everything. 





| 
We sell a greater volume of high-grade mer- 


files with our special index and a large drawer | 
also has a center drawer | 


























LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary op portunity with pecuniary profit 
one that intelligent people desire. Vv 
school, 


is 


e, the original prootreading 
can prepare you for the work more thoroughly than any other 


| HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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IAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 


YOUR CHOICE OF ABOVE PIECES FOR $50. AT $5. MONTHLY 
END Ten Dollars for either of the above beautiful genuine Diamond pieces, or if you prefer, make a 
selection and it will be sent C.O.D. $10.00, with all charges paid. The balance ($40.00) you can 
send tous at the rate of Five dollars per month. If your selection fails in any feature to meet 
your anticipations, send it back and your money will be refunded at once. Our Catalogue shows hundreds 
of other pieces at this price, and thousands at prices ranging from $10.00 to $1000.00—we send it free, 
please write for a copy today. Under the LOFTIS SYSTEM, a very little money will make a great Christmas. 
for only one-fifth of the price of any article need be paid when it is delivered to you. We sell only genuine 
Diamonds of superior quality in solid gold, hand-made mountings. 


If you do not find just what you want illustrated above, send for our Catalogue and make a 
selection and it will be sent at once on approval 


How it is Done: When it arrives examine it as carefully as We are the Largest House crepe tten nae None — 


* you wish—get the opinion of your friends if 
you like. If it meets your expectations in every way, and you con- 1858. We refer to any bank in America—ask your local bank how 
sider it great value for the money asked—pay one-fifth of the price V tand in the business world. They will refer to their Commercial 
and keep it. The balance you may send to us in eight equal Agency books and tell you that we stand very high, and that our 
monthly payments. representations may be accepted without question. 


ege ae ee ee 
If You Decide Not to Buy sims retrn the articte to os Our Guarantee Certificate given with every Diamond, is 
at our expense. Whether you issued by a responsible concern. Further, we give the broad guaran- 

buy or not we pay all expense and express charges. You assume no tee of complete satisfaction to every purchaser. Our Exchange 
obligation whatever unless you decide to buy. System is the most liberal ever devised, for it permits you to return 
any Diamond bought of us, and get the full amount paid in exchange 


With Ten Dollars you can make a Christmas gift of a fifty for other goods or a larger Diamond. 
aotlar lamonc¢ anc i the balance in of Yig onds e é > yropos or ( 
eight equal monthly payments. Instead of making a cheap, trifling To the Cash Buyer wath eee Aenea» RO antasiaite 
gift to the loved one, why not use the LOFTIS SYSTEM and make of our house. It is nothing less than a written agreement to return 
the gift cf all gifts—a DIAMOND. Make a gift that will last for- 1) that they pay for a Diamond—less ten per cent, at any time within 
ever and every day bring memories of the er’s regard and gener- one year. Thus, one might wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a whole 
osity. Send for our Catalogue today and begin making your Christ- vear, then send it back and get $45.00. making the cost of weari 
mas plans. the Diamond less than ten cents per week. Smaller houses cannot 
follow us in this offer, for their smaller business will not permit 
A Charge Account with us is a confidential matter. There them to make sales on a ten percent basis. There can be no more 
are no vexatious preliminaries or dis- favorable time than the present for buying a Diamond. Prices are 
agreeable delays—everything is prompt, pleasant and guaranteed to advancing steadily and a profit of 15 or 20 percent within a year 
2 be satisfactory. seems assured. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry 
Dept. P=38, 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOGUE 
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CORN SYRUP 


TRADE MAAK 
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CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York and Chicago. 
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